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Botes, 


A LETTER FROM ELIAS LEVITA TO 
SEBASTIAN MUNSTER. 

I have been reading a tract which was printed 
at Breslau in 1894, and I think its contents may 
have interest for some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
The title-page reads: “Ein hebraischer Brief 
Elijah Levita’s an Sebastian Munster nach der 
von letzterem im Jahre 1531 besorgten Ausgabe 
aufs neue herausgegeben und mit einer deutschen 
Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen versehen von 
Dr, Moritz Peritz, Rabbiner der Synagogen- 
gemeinde zu Liegnitz” (Breslau, 8. Schottlaender, 
1894). It is an interesting document, illustratin 
as it does the friendly relations of Christian an 
Jewish scholarship at the period of the Renascence. 
When the age was feeling within itself the deep 
pulsations of the s irit of the new learning, it was 
impossible that Hebrew erudition should escape 
the influence. Christian and Jew alike regarded 
the Old Testament as the book divine, and the 
Hebrew as the sacred tongue. The Christian 
scholars had necessarily to the pupils of the 
learned Jews, and might well at times prefer the 
“anconverted” to the baptized descendant of Abra- 
ham. Thus Elijahu ben Ascher ha-Levi ha- 
Aschkenasi, whom the Jews call Elijah Bachir, 
and the Christians Elias Levita, was the teacher 
of Cardinal Aegidio de Viterbo, Paulus Fagius, and 


Sebastian Munster. The last-named remarkable 
scholar was Professor of Hebrew at Heidelberg, 
and then at Basel, and received many letters from 
Levita and other learned Jews which he intended 
at one time to publish, but this intention he did 
not execute. One such epistle, however, he gives 
in his translation of Kimchi’s commentary on 
Amos which appeared in 1531. Although it 
has sometimes been referred to by others, it has 
been reserved for Dr. Peritz to republish it in its 
entirety, and he has accomplished the task with 
admirable thoroughness, giving not only the 
Hebrew text, but a German translation and various 
annotations on the matters to which it refers. 

Such a letter brings us more into contact with 
these learned men than their more formal 
ductions. After a customary pious exordium Elias 
expresses his surprise that his previous letter had 
not reached Munster, and then goes on to answer 
the questions of his correspondent. A book on 
accents written by Levita had been lost in the sack 
of Rome in 1527, and never recovered, to his 
sorrow. In reply to a question about the ‘‘ Men of 
Tiberias” mentioned in one of Levita’s books, he 
states that the Jews of that place, “‘ which was 
built by a Roman emperor,” were remarkable for 
the purity and correctness of their speech. Tiberias 
was founded in honour of, but not by, an emperor. 
Then Levita answers questions about the Maschqét, 
Mt’alaq, and Kethibah methods of writing Hebrew. 
Then follows perhaps the most interesting 
of all, in Levita’s remarks on Munster’s announce- 
ment that he had translated the commentary 
upon the grammar of Kimchi as well as the text. 
This was unwelcome news, for Levita now 
recognized that it contained not a few errors, of 
which some he attributes to the printer, whilst of 
others he candidly takes the blame himself; and 
in the thirty years that had elapsed since its 
ublication he has been increasing his know- 


edge. “I know,” he says, “that I have said 
many things in it that are mistaken ; indeed, I am 
surprised that the book has three or four times 
been reprinted in Italy and in Turkey, without 
any one correcting its errata.” He therefore begs 
Munster not to print the translation until he has 
sent him the MS. for correction. He will go over 
it and make all needfal alterations. This he will 
do without charge or expectation of gift, only aski 
that Munster will indemnify him for the actu 
time spent on the task. As he was a poor man, 
who had to work for his living, this was a generous 
offer, in which the labour would be that of Levita 
whilst the honour would accrue to Munster. 

The independent spirit of the Jewish scholar is 
shown in his criticiem of Munster’s ‘ Dictionarium 
Trilinguee.’ In this the author had gone on the 
utilitarian idea that any words given in a Hebrew 
book would be found useful in a Hebrew diction- 


ary. Levita, on the other hand, objected to the 
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inclusion of words not purely Hebraic. He has 
finished the book on the roots of the Targum, and 
asks if there is a printer in Basel who would be 
willing to undertake the printing. “There is 

nothing new in books here "—that is in Venice. 
Munster and Levita, great personages once in 
the world of learning, are now but names even to 
the majority of educated people. But this short 
document clothes them — with human sympathy. 
ILLIAM 


E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


THE BISHOPS’ TRANSCRIPTS OF PARISH 
REGISTERS. 

The value of our parish registers and the im- 
portance of their jon are so generally 
acknowledged, that it is needless to say anything 
on that point, and the same may be said of the 
transcripts of them, su to be rved in 
the Bisho ’s Registry of each diocese; but as no 
account of the latter, based on a long and careful 
of the of those in any one 
registry, appeare nt, some account o! 
those in the registry of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells may be of interest and worth recording. 
Nearly two years since, by the special permission 
of the late Lord Arthur C. Hervey, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, who took great interest in the pre- 
servation of the diocesan records, and by the 
continued kindness of the Bishop’s Registrar, R. 
Harris, ., in giving me the greatest facility for 
my work, I have spent much time in going care- 


over these transcripts, chiefly with the object 
of making copies of relating to certain 
while at the same time making general 


notes, and it is from these notes that the following 
account is put together ; therefore it must not for 
a@ moment be supposed that an exhaustive ex- 
amination has been made, or that this account is 
intended to do more than show the need there is 
for these records being taken in hand by experts 
under properly qualified supervision. Before goin 

into particulars, it may be well to observe that f 
believe these transcripts at Wells are probably 
neither better nor worse on the average, so far as 
I have had opportunities of observing, than those 
in other registries, and are much more accessible 
than at some places, they being kept in a chamber 
over a fifteenth-century archway, to which there 
is access by a staircase direct from the registry ; 
while at Exeter they are kept in the tower of the 
cathedral, some minutes’ walk from the registrar’s 
office, and when asked for a clerk fetches a few 
bundles, but can only go for them between service 
on ground floor registry, wra in 
bundles placed on iron racks, thus being very 
accessible, but Bey to be hardly sufficiently 
removed from of fire. At Winchester they 


¢| year named. Again, the transcript is for two or three 


profess that none exists. Bat to proceed with the 
transcripts at Wells. First, as to their condition, 
For the most part they are written on parchment, 
varying from two or three inches to as many feet 
square ; some as clear and perfect almost as when 
——- sent in, others in the last stages of decay 
and obliteration ; sometimes a third or more of a 
slip has perished entirely, while others can only be 
read with the greatest difficulty ; again, many have 
no name of parish or year. 

The transcripts are tied up in yearly bundles, 
without any wrapper, the various mixed 
together. If the sheets are large they are folded, 
and all are endorsed with the supposed date and 
name of the parish ; but there is some confusion in 
the years. us the returns themselves frequently 
state that they are from Easter Day, or the Feast 
of the Annunciation of Our Lady, in one year to 
the same day in the following year. This seems to 
have puzzled the person employed (a few years 
since) to arrange and endorse them, for the endorse- 
ment sometimes gives both years, sometimes the 
last year, whereas it ought, of course, to be the first 


years in some instances, while the endorsement 
only mentions one year, as in the case of Charleton 
Musgrove for 1678 and 1679, which is endorsed 
1678 only ; Batcombe has the years 1587, 1605, 
1607, 1616, and 1662 all in one year's 
bundle ; Rodney Stoke 1745 is in the bundle for 
1679 ; while in 1669 bundle are to be found tran- 
scripts for the parish of Nettlecombe for 1762 and 
1763; and Stockland for 1602 is to be found in the 
1639 bundle. Many more cases might be cited. 
Another, and perhaps more serious error is that 
many of the returns are endorsed with a wrong 
name—an error resulting from the person employed 
on the work not being —s acquainted with 


the handwriting of the period. Of this the follow- 
ing are instances that have been noted so far :— 
Wrong Endorsement. Right Name. 

Wick Champflower, 1635... Huish Champflower. 

Chelvey, 1634 ... ... s+ omb Flory. 

East Pennard, 1630... ... East Harptry. 

Bridgewater, 1630 ... ... Broadway. 

Walton, 1630 Holton. 

Rowborough, 1630 ... ... Emborough. 

Kingston, 1598... ... ... Loxton. 

Clandon, 1615... verton. 

Cheddar, 1607 ... ... Cheddon. 

Enmore, 1607 ... ... ... Trent. 

Milton, 1605 «.. Wilton. 

North Barrow ... ... ... North Curry. 

Chariton, 1670 ... Claverton, 

Clapton, 1621 ... ... ... Glastonbury 8. Jobn. 

North Cadbury, South Cadbury 

jury, wus t 

Wookey, 1666" Woolly. 

North Wootton. 

North Wootton. 

Shepton Mallet for 1636 was written on two 
long = of parchment, sewn end to end; the 
thread having broken, the two pieces became 
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separated, and were tied up in separate bundles, 
one m being endorsed “ Nameless.” 

any of the slips marked nameless might with 
a little trouble be identified, either from the signa- 
ture of the rector or vicar ; or in those cases where 
the name of the rector or vicar has perished, or the 


wills of persons whose burial is entered would gener- 
elly supply the name of the parish. This I have 
done in several cases, and have had all the above 
errors corrected by pointing them out to the clerk. 

The slip endorsed Milton Clevedon, 1629, con- 
tains also Halton and Weston Bampfylde, adjacent 
parishes, but are in other cases returned separately. 

The return endorsed Clapton, 1661, is not a 
register transcript at all, but part of a return of a 


giving ber any preparatory information and entered the 
room, when She had a pretty 
and was herself playing at cards. 
the servant under another name. She thought the cards 
would have dropped from her hands on seeing him; but 
she had presence enough of mind to call him by the 
name he assumed, to ask him when he came to England, 
and how long he intended to stay there. After he and 
all the Company went away, the 
wonderfully like the strange Gentleman was to the 
Prince's picture which hung on the chimney-piece in 
the very room in which he entered, 
think from the authority of the same Lady) that he used 
= _ recaution, that he went abroad openly in Day- 
ight in 
and star, walked once through St. James and took a turn 
in the Mall. 
Lord Holderness who was Secretary of State in the 

— and I added that I supposed this piece of intelligence 
had at that time escaped his Lordship; by no means 


company with her 
e was announced b 


rvants remarked how 
My Lord added (I 


is own dress only laying aside his Blue Ribbon 
About five years ago, I told this ro to 
ear 


free gift from the clergy, but for what purpose there 

said he, and who do you think first told it me? It was 

is nothing toshow. There are seven entries in all | 1), Kj himself, who subjoined, and what do you think 
my Lord I should with him? Lord Holderness owned 


on the slip, but it will be sufficient here to give 
the first :— 

“26 Sept. 1661, I, Richard Hippieley, Master of Arte, 
Vicar of Somerton, doe voluntarily offer as afore the 
sume of ffower pounds to the same intent w" I promise 
#o pay the tenth of January next, (Signed) Richard 
Hippisley, 

Brian Congall, M.A., Rector of Brimpton, gives 
two pounds, while Thomas Brickenden, B.A., 
Rector of Corton Dinham, gave four pounds. 
Samuel Norrington, B.A., Vicar of Hazelbury, only 
gave one nd ; but as Weaver's ‘Somerset In- 
cumbents’ shows a gap at this date for Hazelbury, 
the insertion of his name is interesting. Nothing 
is known in the office of any other like return or of 
the remaining portion of this one. 

These notes will show that much needs to be 
done to make these transcripts available for re- 
search with facility and certainty, to say nothing 
of the state of decay into which they have fallen 
from past neglect, which renders them liable to 
more or less damage each time they are used. 

Artaur J. Jewens. 
(To be continued.) 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


The following are from the MS. collections of 
Scottish antiquities of Robert Riddell, Esq , of 
Friar’s Carse and Glenriddell :— 


Anecdotes of the Late Pretender who died at Rome on 
March 34 1788. 


Copy of a Letter from the late David Hume Esq* to 
the late Sir John Pringle M.D. 
St Andrews Square Edinburgh 
Feby 10% 1773, 
Dear S1z,—That the present pretender was in London 
in the Year 1753 I know with the greatest certainty, 
because I had it from Lord Marechel who eaid it con- 
sisted with his certain knowledge. Two or three Days 
after his Lordship gave me this information he told me 
that the Evening before he had learned several curious 
a 7 from a Lady (who I imagined to be Lady 
r 


that he was puzzled how to reply, for if he declared his 


real sentiments, they might savor of indifference to the 


royal family. The King perceiving his embarrassment 


and extricated him from it by adding, My Lord, I shall 
just do nothing at all; and when he is tired of England 


he will go abroad again. I think this Story for the 
honour of the late King ought to be more generally 
known. But what will surprise you more, Lord Mare- 
chal, a few days after the coronation of the present King 
told me he believed the Young Pretender was at that 
time in London, or at least had been’ so very a and 
had come over to see the shew of the coronation had 
actually seen it. I asked my Lord the reason for this 
strange fact, Why - he a Gentleman told me so that 
saw him there, and that even spoke to him and whispered 
in his eara these words, your royal highness is the last of 
all mortals whom I should expect to see here; it was 
curiosity that led me said the other, but I assure you, 
added he, that the person who is the object of all this 
pomp and magnificence is the man I envy the least, You 
see this story is so near traced from the fountain head 
as to wear a great face of probability, Query? what if 
the Pretender had taken up Dymock’s gauntlet, I find 
that the Pretender’s visit in England in the year 1753, 
was known to all the Jacobites and some of them assured 
me that he took the opportunity of formally renoun 
the Roman Catholic Religion under his own name 0 
Char'es Stewart in the new Church in the Strand and 
that this is the reason of the bad treatment he met with 
at the court of Rome. I own that.I am a eceptic with 
regard to the last particulars. Lord Marechal had a 
very bad opinion of this unfortunate Prince and thought 
there was no Vice so mean or atrocious of which he was 
not capable of which he gave me several instances. My 
Lord though a Man of great Honour may be thought a 
discontented courtier; but what quite confirmed me in 
that Idea of that Prince was a conversation I had with 
Helvitius at Paris which I believe I have told you. In 
ease I bave not, I shall mention a few particulars. That 
Gentleman told me that he bad ao acquaintance with 
the Pretender : but some time after that Prince was 
chased out of France, a letter said be was brought me 
from him in which he told me that the necessity of his 
Affairs obliged him to be at Paris and as he knew me by 
character to be a man of the test probity and Honour 
in France he would trust himself to me, if I would 
romise to conceal and protect him. I own added 
elvitius to me, although I knew the Danger to be 
greater of harboring him at Paris than in London; and 


imrose) though uy ie refused to name her. The 
Pretender came to house in the Evening, without 


although I thought the family of Hanover not only the 
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lawful sovereigns in England, but the only lawful | ‘‘ Chandos” and the “ Universal” editions, pub- 
sovereigns in Europe, as having the full and free consent | lished by Messrs. Warne & Co. On the other 
of the People, yet was I such a dupe to his fist: -'), that hand, Steevens and Malone print ‘ woeful,” and 


I invited 


and coming near two years, had all his correep: ndence 


im to my house, concealed him there coing 


in this reading receive the support of Howard 


through hands, met with his partizans Staunton and the “Globe” and the “Oxford Shake- 
Pont Neuf and found at last that I had all this donger speare.” Bartlett,in bis ‘Shakespeare Phrase Book, 


and trouble for the most unworthy of all mortals, ingo- 


much that I have been assured when he went down to | Malone. 


Nantz to embark on his expedition to Scotland, he took 
fright and refused to go on board : and his attendants 
thinking the matter gone too far and that they would be 
affronted for his cowardice carried him in the night time 
into the zhip. I asked him if he meant literally, Yes said 
he, literally: they tied him and carried him by main 
force ; what think you now of this hero and conquerer? 
both Lord Marechal and Helvitius agree that with all 
this strange character he was no bigot but rather had 
learned from the philosophers at Paris to effect a con- 
tempt of all religion. You must know that both those 
persons thought they were ascribing to him an excellent 
quality, indeed both of them used to laugh at me for my 
narrow way of thinking in these particulars, however 
my dear Sir Jobn, | hope you will do me the Justice to 
acquit me; I doubt not but these circumstances will 
pear curious to Lord Hardwick to whom you will 
ms to present my respects I sup his Lordship will 
think this unaccountable mixture of temerityand timidity 

in the same character not a little singular. 

Iam 
very sincerely, 

Davip Hume, 
Anecdote of the Pretender, wrote with a Black lead 
pencill on the Rev¢ Mt Mentieth of Cloesburn His Copy 
of M Boswells Tour to the Hebrides. 
Mr M*Leod of Muiravenside whom (Dt Johnson 
and M* Boswell) saw at Rasay assured them that Prince 
Charles was in London in 1759. Now follows Mentieths 
note. 1749 it should be'and true it is, as strange that D* 
Johnson should not have known of his being there which 
was well known, And I know more than one ,_— 
who saw and conversed with him at that time. He fre- 
ently visited D™ King of Oxford at his chambers in the 
emple, and was known even by my friend D* oar 


A. G. Rem. 
Auchterarder. 


**Worvut.”—There seems to be no fixed rule 
about the spelling of this word, every writer, and 
especially every editor, using “ woful” or “ woeful ” 
according to his own predilection. Take, for in- 
stance, the passage in ‘ Richard II.,’ II. ii. 99. 
According to the reduced facsimile edition pub- 
lished by Messrs, Chatto & Windus, the first 
folio thus gives the opening of the Duke of York’s 
stirring 

Heau’n for his mercy, what a tide of woes 
Come rushing on this wofull Land at once? 

The closing double consonant of the word as 
ven here is, of course, nothing to the purpose. 
he point is that the ¢ of the noun is not used in 

the adjective, Itis curious to note the divergences 

due to editorial supervision, A comparison 
may be made of two or three modern versions 


quotes the line and uses the spelling of Steevens and 
Again, the famous exclamation of the 
Nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ IV. v. 49, thus 
opens in the first folio :— 

O wo, O wofull, wofull, wofull day, 

Most lamentable day, most wofull day. 
In this passage “‘woful” is given by all the 
authorities cited above, with the exception of the 
Oxford edition, in which “ woeful” is substituted 
with careful consistency. 

The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ enters both 
spellings of adjective and adverb, but illustrates 
by quotation “woful” and “ wofully” only. 
The examples are taken from Gower, Shakespeare 
(the second of the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ lines just 
iven), Pope, and the Field of Sept. 4, 1886. Dr, 
ohnson, in his ‘Dictionary’ (at least inthe abridged 
edition of 1786), gives only the spellings “ wofal” 
and “wofully,” taking as authorities Sidney, 
Dryden, Southwell, and Pope. Is, then, the inter- 
mediate ¢ a modern accretion ; and is the spelling 
at present a matter of choice? There seems at 
the moment a tendency to include the ¢. In the 
Atheneum, ¢g., July 27, p. 128, col. 2, there 
occurs the remark, “ The unwary will, we fear, be 
woefully deceived.” Tuomas Barne. 


Lapy Day mm Harvest.—In the ‘Life of 
Edward A. Freeman’ (vol. ii. p. 438) we read : 
At Vire...... food Church, but so full of 
keeping Lady Day in August that we could see 
hardly anything.” This Lady Day was, of course, 
Aug. 15, the Assumption B.V.M. But is it pos- 
sible that Prof. Freeman wrote “Lady Day in 
Harvest,” a popular title for this feast? In his 
translation of the Roman Breviary the Marquess 
of Bute, under Aug. 15, gives as alternative titles 
** Marymas or ly Day in Harvest,” and in a 
foot-note adds :— 

“ This is the only regular popular title for this festival 
with which I ever met, and that only as the name of 
some horse-races which take place annually at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, They are of ancient institution, and there 
can be no doubt what they are meant to celebrate, 


although those who take part in them are now uncon- 
scious of it,” 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


Marpores.—On a recent visit to the neighbour- 
hood of Gainsborough, I went to Hemswell, a 
village at the foot of what is termed “The Cliff,” 
in the northern division of the county of Lincoln. 


In the centre of the village I was surprised to sce 


Grorce Anovs. 


withi reach, The ‘‘ Royal Shakspere,” giving | a maypole. On looking round for some one who 
the text of Delius, has S wolal,” as ake have the | might give information, the first person met with 
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happened to be the carpenter of the place, an 
elderly man, who, in 1859, had been employed to 
“restore” it (as we have been in the habit of call- 
ing the making of old things entirely new). He 
said this was exactly like the old one, but was 
somewhat taller. 
I had often wondered how the garlands and 
ornaments were placed on the higher parts of may- 
les, but a glance at this made the matter clear. 
@ pole proper stands between two stout posts 
about fifteen feet high. Near the top of thema 
strong iron bolt is passed through the whole. The 
posts are fixed firmly in the ground, while the 
ie between is loose at the bottom, but kept in 
its place by a second transverse bolt near the 
ground, which is drawn out when the pole is 
wanted to be lowered ; which is done by getting a 
ladder and fixing a rope high up on the pole, by 
which it is pulled down, swinging on the top trans- 
verse bolt, as on a pivot. It is steadied by another 
rope at the bottom. When decorated it is raised 
to its place again by pulling the bottom rope, and 
it is fixed by reinserting the lower transverse bolt, 
I hope this explanation will make the mode of 
di g maypoles quite clear to any who may 
have been puzzled like myself. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Mutrton’s ‘In Pensrroso.’— 
And the mute Silence hist along 
*Less Philomel will deign a song, &c.—L. 55, 
Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 
says, “The word hist appears to be a past parti- 
ciple = hushed, silenced ; so that ‘ with thee bring 
mute silence Aist along’=bring along 
with thee the mute hushed silence.” Surely this is a 
mistake. The context seems to require that hist 
should be an imperative. Does it not mean “bring 
along silently”? I shall be curious to see how 
the editors of the new Oxford dictionary explain 
the word. 
Is not whist in Shakspere’s,— 
Courtsied when you have and kiss’d, 
The wild waves whist (‘ Tempest,’ I. ii.), 
also an imperative, meaning “ listen to in silence,” 
and is not the above the proper punctuation ? 
And let some strange mysterious Dream 
Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, &c. 
* Il Penseroso,’ |. 147. 
The word at has always the commentators. 
Is it not possible that Milton wrote out? This 


would make good sense, and the idea of the Dream 
waving out his wings “in aery stream of lively 
portraiture ” seems to me a GPpy 


Temple. 


Raitway Rerorw Tickets.—The following, 
relating to railway return tickets, is taken from the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Aug. 3 :— 


one, 
GREENWOOD, 


“Tt has been left for one of our newest and tiniest 
railway companies to initiate a reform for which we 
have long sighed. Henceforth, on the South London 
Electric Railway, return tickets will be available regard- 
less of date.” 

Ayprew OLIVER, 


Ricnarp Witsoyx, LanpscaPe Painter,— 

“ The distinguished painter Wilson is buried at Mo 
in Flintshire, with this inscription: ‘The remains 
Richard Wilson, Esq., Member of the Royal Academy 
of Artists. Interred May 15th, 1782, aged 69,’ 
Month'y Magazine, July 1, 1814, vol. xxxvii. p, 579. 

Daniet 


“*OursipER.”—It seems from the subjoined 
extract that in this word we have another in- 
stance of an American incursion into our English 
vocabulary ; for it is said to be a word of American 
origin. This may surprise some of your readers as 
much as it did the writer, although it must be 
admitted there is just a suspicion of Yankeeism 
about the word :— 

«Until the nomination of Franklin Pierce for the 
Presidency of the United States,’ says the Boston Post, 
‘the word outsider was unknown, The Committee on 
Credentials came to make its report, and coul¢ not get 
into the hall because of the crowd of people who were 
not members of the Convention. The chairman of the 
Convention asked if the committee was ready to report, 
and the chairman of the committee answered: “ Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, but the committee is unable to get inside 
on account of the crowd and pressure of the outsiders.” 
The newspaper reporters took up the word and used 
it.” "—Morning, July 9. 

This paragraph may interest your readers, On 
looking up the word in such volumes as I have 
at hand, I find it in Hyde Clarke’s ‘ English Dic- 
tionary’ (1865), where it is limited in signifying 
“one who deals outside the Stock Exchange. 
Ogilvie’s ‘ Comprehensive Dictionary ’ (1871) does 
not contain the word ; but in its peculiarly sporting 
signification, ¢.g.,as a term used in horse-racing, 
it will be found in the ‘Slang Dictionary’ (1873 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
American claim can bear confirmation. 

O. P. Harz. 


A Parattet: Two Great Mex.—We have 
heard a good deal of late years about Mr. Glad- 
stone’s skill as a feller of trees. The readers of 
*N. & Q. may be amused at being reminded that 
another great man of this century distinguished 
himself in the same way. Lockhart writes in his 
‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott’ thus :— 

“ His woods at Abbotsford were now in such a state 
of progress that his most usual exercise out of doors was 
thinning them. He was an expert as well as a powerful 
wielder of the axe, and competed with his ablest sub- 
alterns as to the paucity of blows with which a tree 
could be brought down...... One of Sir Walter's trans- 
atlantic admirers......cent him a complete assortment of 


the tools employed in clearing the back woods,’ 


Several photographs of Mr. Gladstone as a feller 
of trees have — published, but Lockhart 
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laments the absence of any portrait representing 
‘* the Belted Knight of Abbotsford, accoutred with 
this appurtenance of bis forest craft.” 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Foxetove. — The A.-S, name of this t is 
foxes glofa, ** glove of the fox.” I make this note 
because the assertion is constantly being repeated 
that it is “a corruption of folk’s glove.” See, for 
example, ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. viii. 155. Whenever 
a writer uses the word “ corruption,” we may safely 
suppose him to be guessing. It is the one word 
that is prized above all others by those who prefer 
assertion to fact. When any quotation can be 
found, either in Anglo-Saxon or Early English, for 
the phrase folces glofa or folkes glove, the “ cor- 
ruption” theory may be seriously considered, but 
not tillthen. Always bear in mind that during 
the last century and the former half of the present 
baseless guesses of this character were invented 
by the hundred. Only old quotations can save us 
from the nuisance of their tyranny. 

Watrter W. Sxeat. 


Norris Famity, M.P.s.—It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the various persons of 
this name who held seats in Parliament. The 
following, from my catalogue of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century M.P.s, contain all of the 
name known within that period, and may possibly 
be of service as slightly corrective of, or additional 
to, the various notices of this family in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ 

Sir Edward Norris, M.P., Abingdon, 1584-5 
and 1588-9 ; knighted 1586 ; third son of Henry, 
Baron Norris; died October, 1603, s.p. 

Sir Edward Norris, M.P., co. Oxford, 1675 to 
1679 (two Parliaments), Oxford City, 1689 to 1700 

four Parliaments), co. Oxford, 1701 to 1708 (four 

arliaments) ; knighted 1662; of Weston on the 
Green, Oxford ; second son of Sir Francis (next 
named); died October, 1713. 

Sir Francis Norris, M.P., co. Oxford, 1656-58 
and 1659, till void, Feb. 5, 1659 ; knighted 1633 ; 
illegitimate son of Francis, Earl of Berks; died 
July 5, 1669. 

rancis Norris, Esq., M.P., Oxford City, 1701 
to 1705 (three Parliaments), youngest son of Sir 
— who died 1713; he died v.p., June, 

06. 

Sir Henry Norrie, M.P., Berks, 1547-52, co. 
Oxford 1571; knighted 1566; Baron Norris 1572; 

ir Henry Norris, M.P., Berks, 1588-9 and 
1597-8 ; knighted 1586; fourth eon of the last 
named ; killed 1599. 

John Norris, Eeq., M.P., Downton, 1553 and 
1554; Tauntom, 1554-5 ; and Bodmin, 1558 ; of 
Splate, Somerset, son of John Norris. 

Sir John Norris, M.P., co. Oxford, 1588-9 ; 


ipod 1586 ; second son of Henry, Lord Norris; 
died July 3, 1597. 

Sir John Norris, M.P., Windsor, 1597-8 and 
1601; knighted 1601; of Fyfield, Berks; eldest 
son of Sir William, M.P. 

Thomas Norris, Esq., M.P., Castle Rising, 
1586-87 ; knighted 1588 ; fifth son of Henry, Baron 
Norris ; died Aug. 20, 1599. 

Thomas Norris, Esq., M.P., Liverpool, 1689 to 
1695 (two Parliaments); of Speke, Lancashire ; son 
of Thomas Norris ; died June, 1700. 

Sir William Norris, M.P., Liverpool, 1554 ; 
? date of knighthood ; of Speke, son of Thomas 
Norris, living 1567. 

William Norris, .» M.P., Windsor, 1554, 
1555, and 1558; Berks, 1575-83; afterwards 
knighted, ? date; of Fyfield, Berks ; son of John 
Norris ; died August, 1591. 

Sir William Norris, M.P., Liverpool, 1695 to 
1701 (three Parliaments) ; created baronet 1698 ; 
died Ost. 10, 1702. W. Dz. Puig. 


Boy.—In a charming little ‘History of a 
Village Community in the Eastern Counties’ 
(Norwich, 1893), the Rev. J. D. Gedye, deacrib- 
ing the old feast of the sun god in April, duly 
succeeded by the festival of St. George, writes :— 
** At that feast you might have seen the women | 
on their cooking-stoves great store of flat cakes, m: 
with the sun's rays—we eat them still under the name of 
hot cross buns; and buns I suspect they called them, bone 
cakes or boon cakes that is, for bone js still sounded bun 
hereabouts, Perhaps boon companions shared one such 
cake between them.” 

The village referred to is Methwold, or Muel, 
in the Norfolk Fen Country. The etymology of 
bun is left undecided in the ‘N. E. D.’ 


James Hoorsr, 
Norwich. 


Qucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Hocarrs. — Some time in the fifties, I had 
occasion to make some inquiries respecting this 

at artist, and I visited his house at Chiswick. 
he proprietor did not seem to know much about 
his illustrious predecessor, but told me there were 
some things in the garden which might interest 
me. Here I found two narrow slabs let into the 
wall. One was inscribed to Hogarth’s favourite 
bullfinch 


Alass 
Poor 
Dick 
1760 
Aged 11. 


Under this were carved a bird’s skull, beak, and 
cross bones. 
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1791, 
followed by the representation of a dog’s head and 
cross bones. 

Hogarth died in 1764, at the age of sixty-seven. 
His sister died in 1771, but his wife survived him 
twenty-five years, and died in 1789. This only 
brings us within two years of the latter inscription ; 
the dog might have belonged to some member of 
the Hogarth family, but I have no information as 
to the pious hand that buried him and erected the 
inscription. 

Of course it could not have been the celebrated 
pug connected with Wilkes and Churchill, whose 
name was Trump. In Hogarth’s caricature, Wilkes 
is represented as a bear, and the dog is treating 
Churchill’s works with contumely. The question 
is, Who was Pompey, and what connexion had he 
with Churchill ?—seeing that the inscription on his 
tomb is borrowed from ‘The Candidate.’ Re- 
ferring to his grave, he says :— 

And when, on travel bound, some rhyming guest 

Roams through the churcbyard whilst his } anenil drest, 
Let it bold up this comment to his eyes, 

Life to the last enjoy’d. Here Churchill lies, 

Cary, the translator of Dante, inhabited the 
house ; but in 1791 he was an undergraduate at 
Oxford. 

Can any of as readers give me information 
about Pompey OC. Tomuinson, 

Highgate, N. 


Freperick Jonn Ropinson, rinst or 
Riroy.—I wish to obtain the exact references to 
the books or speeches in which the above named 
was first called “Prosperity Robinson” and “Goody 
Goderich.” Can any reader of ‘ N. 


Kentixc.— What is this? The word ap 
among some old accounts for 1689 : ‘‘ Nine ells of 
Holland for a surplice, 1/. 14s. 9d. ; 16 ells of sheet- 
ing, 16s.; a yard and a half of Kenting, 1s. 6d.; 
& remnant more, 1s.” G. F. R. B. 


Orementina Rapciyrrs.— Who was this lady ? 
She was married by licence at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, Oct. 22, 1771, to the Hon. James 
Clement Radclyffe, and described as “ heretofore 
Parry.” The whole entry has something mysteri- 
ous about it, and perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may be able to throw light on it. 


Harewood, 
Joun Beavmont.—I have an oval miniature on 


J. H. Parry. 


vellum, about three and a half inches by three 


inches, enclosed within a silver-gilt case with glass ; 
and loop, formed in the shape of a true lover’s knot, 
for suspension. The miniature is probably by 
Richardson, a portrait painter of some repute early 
in the eighteenth century, and the portrait is that 
of a middle-aged man with flowing wig, dressed in 
& grey open coat, coloured waistcoat and frill, or 
lace neckcloth, Who was the John Beaumont 
above referred to ? J. Henry. 


Rev. Wittiam or Bata.—There 
were two of this name, of about the same age, one 
of Oxford—son of Rev. George Hutchins, of 
Collingbourne, matric. St. Alban’s Hall, Dec. 1, 
1817, et. twenty-two, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1825, 
ord. deacon 1819, pr. 1820, who is described in 
Crockford, 1860, as “late min. of Marg. Chap., 
Bath ; formerly chapl. to Lady Vernon ”—and one 
of Cambridge, B.A. Pembr., 1818, M.A. 1821. 
No doubt the former was the schoolmaster, of 33, 
Grosvenor Street, Bath, from whose school Prof. 
O. C. Babington and Canon Heaviside went up to 
Cambridge in 1826; but which was the Rev. 
William Hutchins, who died March 9, 1875, at his. 
residence, Highfield, Lymington, et. seventy-nine 
(Times, March 11)? I shall be glad to receive any 
information about the Bath schoolmaster, who- 
seems to have been an excellent teacher. 

Joun E. B. Mayor, 

Cambridge. 


Sir Taomas Browne’s ‘Garpen or Crrvs.’ 
—Can any one kindly point out to me the where- 
abouts of the authorities for the following passages? 

“*Vniean gave arrows unto Apollo and Diana the 
fourth day after their nativities, according to Gentile 
theology.” —Ch. i. 

‘The rural charm against dodder, &c.”—Ch. ii. 

‘In a common one [plant] among us we seem to read 
Acaia, Viviu, Lilil,”—Ch, ii 

“The magical spit, made of no rare plants, which 
winds before the fire, and roasts the bird without turn- 
ing.” —Ch, iii, 

“ The bed of Cleopatra—strewed with roses.""—Ch. v. 

These have eluded diligent search. I should be 
glad of help in elucidating them. May I add—bdis 

qué cito dat ? 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, H 


Tae Reticiovs OrperR oF THE OF 
Beratenem.—Can any of your readers give me 
information as to the religious order of the Star 
of Bethlehem? This order owned a house in Scot- 
land, the prior being mentioned in records as early 
as 1222, which existed until the Reformation, when 
the then chaplain or dispersed the pro- 
perty to laymen. J. G. Watrace-James. 

Haddington, 


Zopiac Rixes.—These, when made of 
usually said to be the work of native smiths 


is; On the other slab was the following inscription : | a 
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on the African coast. They occasionally turn up in 
seaports, having been brought home by sailors. 


Are they made in other p ? I have lately 
ed up a silver one, the first I have seep. Can 
be informed where these are made—possibly 
India or China? Are any zodiac rings made in 
England or on the Continent ? 
W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


Mititary Mcsic,—The following appears 
an old regimental order book, dated 1793: ‘‘In 
rainy weather, when the Regiment is not to 
parade, a Drum and Fife is to beat the tune of the 

Glorious 1st of August’ as a warning that there 
will be no parade.” What is known of such a 
tune, and its origin ? R. 8. C. 


Hewry Ricaarp Vassatt, Lornp 
—I have a three-quarter-length portrait of Henry 
Richard Vassall, Lord Holland, as a young man, 
painted for my grandfather, who was his guardian 
along with the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, M.P. It is 
a fine painting, and executed in Florence in 1796. 
Can any one tell me the name of the painter, or 
what artist of note was paintin rtraits in Flo- 
rence at that period ? ‘e a J. Moors. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Pricxty Pear.—The late E. A. Freeman, 
writing from Siracusa, on February 24, 1887, says 
that “ The prickly pear is said to have come from 
America, yet the mosaics at Monreale show Abra- 
ham’s ram caught in a thicket of it” (Dean 
Stephens’s ‘ Life and Letters of E. A. Freeman,’ 
ii. 361). Can any one explain how this has come 
to be? Indian corn is said to be an importation 
from the New World; yet I have read—where I 
know not—that heads of this plant are represented 
in Italian pictures earlier than the days of Colam- 
bus. ASTARTE. 


Evyoravines sy Farrsorye.— My question 
with regard to an undescribed print of Lord 
Littleton (8 S. vii. 68) remains unanswered. No 
doubt it failed to attract Mr, Fagan’s notice. I 
have since purchased another print, ascribed by 
successive owners (vide pencil scribblings at the 
back) to Faithorne. Though of far less merit than 
the print of Littleton, it certainly looks like 
Faithorne’s work. It is a small portrait of Arch- 
bishop Laud, nearly to the waist, in an oval, 
slightly to the left. Below, “ William Arch-B: of 
Canterbury. Prymat of all England, ete. Sold by 
Tho: Johnson at the New Exchang.” In Mr. 
Foagan’s Catalogue there is only one print of Laud 
described, and it does not agree with the above in 
several points. Caartes L. Liypsay, 


Tuomas Watxer & Oo., Oxrogp.—There 
a carrying on business under this style at 


was 
Oxford, 


800-1819. Most likely they were 


bankers. I am anxious to know more about 
them. Was there a partner of the name of Brooks, 
whose widow was living at Bath in 1819? 


Sr. Perer’s Fixcer.—There is, I think I have 
read, a dedication in this peculiar formula some- 
where (? Exeter). Information would 


Ware's ‘History or Newcastie.’—In the 


in| Public Reference Library at Newcastle-on-Tyne 


there is a volume, whereof the library number is 
1149, lettered upon the back ‘* White’s History, 
&c.,” but lacking its title-page. It is a crown 8vo. 
volume, printed in bourgeois type, containi 
exclusive of the preface (which is dated 1827), 
156 pages. It is illustrated by John Sykes, an 
contains a map dated 1808, Can any reader 
favour me with a full transcript of the title-page, 
or with the loan of a copy of the book for a few 
Hicuam, 
69, Grove Lane, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Rev. Berrarp Warv.—Is there 
known of the parentage of the Rev. Bern 
Ward, incumbent of Loughinisland, diocese of 
Down, from 1755 to 1784. Whom did he marry; 
and what were the names of his children? Was 
the Rev. John Ward, incumbent of Rathmullen, 
co, Down, who died 1815, a son? 

Wa. Jackson Picort. 


Tar Monvument.—Is there any special 
reason why the Selden memorial tablet in the 
Temple Church should continue to occupy its pre- 
sent position ? It is located in a dark corner, near 
the ground, behind the choir stalls, at the east end 
of the north wall. No one would dream of finding 
a memorial of any kind in such an out-of-the-way 
place, and when we come to think that it in no 
way marks the actual place of sepulture the 
selection of such a position seems quite incompre- 
hensible. Selden was buried in the south-west 
corner of the choir, probably near the Hooker 
memorial, and as there is plenty of blank space on 
the contiguous wall, it is hard to understand why 
it should ever have been removed thence to its 

resent hiding-place. It would almost have been 

tter to have placed it in the triforium of the 
round, where it would, at any rate, have formed an 
important addition to the unique collection of 
sepulchral memorials which at one time graced the 
walls of the Temple Church. I trust, however, the 
benchers will see their way clear to again 
it in its original position over Selden’s grave. 
very good 7 ng of the memorial in question 
appeared in the Mirror of Jan. 6, — 

DDONE. 


‘ — Referring to Mr. Blackmore’s 
new volume of verse, the St. James's 


remarks, “The title ‘ Fringilla’ (a fincb) is taken 
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from a modest; Latin quotation, to the effect that 
the finch permits himself to twitter, well knowing 
he was not born a nightingale.” May I, an 
amateur verse spinner, whose Latinity is now lost 
in the mists of adolescence, ask for the exact words 
and reference ? PERCIVAL. 
Stack-sTaves.—Can any one versed in the sig- 
nification of old farmstead customs tell me whether 
the ornamental wooden staff sometimes seen 
projecting from the apex of a corn-stack has 
any traditional superstition connected with it? 
Thirty or forty years ago these staves were more 
frequently seen than at present, and were more 
often carved and painted into the semblance of 
a soldier, sailor, or some other fanciful shape. 
I should also be glad to learn the name given to 


such stack-staves, both so English and in the 
ingdom, and whether 


local dialects of the Uni 
they are used abroad. 


Beglics, 


THE EARLY LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN. 
viii. 141.) 

Mr. Extor has done an important 
service to historical literature by producing the 
text of a holograph letter of Sir Thomas Boleyn 
to Margaret of Austria, lately sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby. He is certainly justified in sa ing that 
this document makes “a considerable addition to 
our stock of information.” But I think he would 
not have attached so much ao to Mr. 
Friedmann’s conclusions if he had read my article 
on Mary and Anne Boleyn in the English His- 
torical Review, vol. viii. p. 53 (compare also p. 299, 
and vol. x. p. 104). Mr. Friedmann is quite mis- 
taken in the evidences on which he relies in dis- 

ting the date of 1507 given by Camden for Anne 

leyn’s birth. There is not only no valid evi- 
dence against that date, but there is even a con- 
firmatory statement (by a contemporary of Camden) 
that Anne was beheaded before she was quite 
twenty-nine years of age, which implies that she 
was not born before May 19, 1507. 

Brewer, it is quite true, made an error in saying 
that it was not Anne Boleyn, but her sister Mary, 
who went to France in 1514. On the other hand, 
his critics have made an equal error in maintaining 
that it was Anne, and not Mary. Both the sisters, 
it is certain, spent some years in France, and Anne 
undoubtedly went over in 1514—why not under 
her sister’s care? It must have been the elder 
sister that was enumerated among Mary, the 
French queen’s ‘‘gentlewomen.” Bat I must 
refer your readers i the full discussion of the 
a to my articles cited above. Those who 
read them carefully will, I think, agree with me 
that there is a strong probability that both sisters 


went over at the same time, and that Mary was 
some years older than Anne. Was it Mary 
This being so, the question occurs, Was it 

or Anne that was placed with Margaret of Austria 
in 1514, just before she went over to France? Le 
Glay has printed (‘ Lettres de Maximilien et de 
Marguerite d’ Autriche,’ ii. 461), but unfortunately 
without the date, an extract from a letter of Mar- 
, to Sir Thomas Boleyn on the arrival of his 

aughter at her Court ; and now Mr. Hopexin 
prints a letter from Sir Thomas Boleyn to Margaret 
recalling her. In the former letter, Margaret tells 
Sir Thomas that she finds his daughter highly 
accomplished for her young age, and hopes that 
when he comes to her again (he had been in the 
Low Countries in 1512 and the spring of 
1513) she will be the only interpreter they will 
require between them. This certainly implies that 
the young lady had already a smattering of French, 
and no doubi it might be said even of a girl of 
seven whose father was a diplomatist, if the words 
were intended to apply (as they doubtless were) 
only a social intercourse at some not very distant 

ri 


P Bat would a girl of seven—a younger daughter, 
too—have been sent in this way to a foreign court? 
And would the father of such a mere child have 
written to Margaret, in the letter printed by Mr. 
Hopexix, “that you will please to give my 
daughter leave to return to me?” more 
natural request, one would think, would be “ that 
you will please send her back.” Interesting as it 
would be to connect this letter with the early life 
of Anae Boleyn, I am inclined to think it more 
likely to refer to that of her sister Mary. 
James GaIRDNER. 
West View, Pianer. 


Regarding the respective ages of the two sisters, 
Anne and Mary Boleyn, that careful and trust- 
worthy antiquary John Smyth, of Nibley, in his 
MS. ‘ Lives of the Berkeleys,’ makes the two fol- 
lowing statements : (1) Under the head of “Thomas, 
Lord Berkeley, fourth of that name,” “ William 
Carey maryed Mary, second daughter and coheire 
of Thomas Bullen, Earle of Wiltshire and Ormond” 
- 482) ; (2) again, in folio 866, in the life of 

enry, Lord Berkeley, “ William Carey and the 
lady Mary his wife, second sister and coheire to 
Anne Bullen, second wife to King Henry the 8.” 
Considering that John Smyth was Steward of the 
Hundred and Liberty of Berkeley, and was per- 
sonal attendant, in 1584, upon Thomas Berkeley, 
son and heir of Henry, eleventh Lord Berkeley, 
which Thomas Berkeley married Elizabeth, on 
child and heir of George Carey, second Lord 
Hansdon, cousin of Queen Elizabeth, these de- 
finite assertions are almost decisive upon the point 
as to Anne Boleyn’s being the elder of the two 
sisters. W. GREENFIELD. 


Southampton, 
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Joun Forster (8 S. viii. 161).—In the 
Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore and 
Legend for February, 1888, is a biograpby of John 
Forster, written by the friend and companion of 
his boyhood, the late Alderman Wm. Lockey 
Harle, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The following 
extract from that paper may help Mr. Arcuer (in 
the absence of more direct evidence) to the date 
when Forster became dramatic critic of the Fx- 
aminer :— 

“* At the end of 1832 Forster bad ceased all connexion 
with the University, and bai become the theatrical and 
literary critic both of the Examiner and of the daily 
True Sun, The latter, an evening paper, may be said to 
have been the offspring of the great Reform Bill, and of 
the intense political excitement around [sic] that great 
measure. It was a sevenpenny journal, overflowing wit 
talent. In the drama and literature of the True Sun 
Forster reigned supreme, Mr, John Bell, a man of great 
force of character, told me, some years after the 7rue 
Sun had ceased to exist, that Forster dealt with the 
theatres and books in a great measure as he pleased, Mr. 
Bell was the political economist of the paper, and wrote 
leaders. Mr. J. C. Symons was the editor, and both Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey and the Unitarian minister, Mr, 
W. J. Fox, were connected with this journal. Mr, 
Albany Fonblanque was editor of the Examiner. Political 
writing wholly occupied his attention, and Forster thus 
became possessor of the literary and dramatic authorit 
of the great weekly Examiner, the reputation of which 
had been created by the brothers John and Leigh Hunt. 
Certain men of genuis—autbors and actors—were then 
yay rising into fame. Forster, with the True Sun 

one band and the Zzaminer in the other, was equal to 
the occasion. He became a ‘ruler in Israel,’ and held 
the power of aiding or retarding these men by the vigour 
of his criticism. Edmund Kean died, utterly exhausted, 
in 1833. Forster attended his funeral. Macready was 
ambitious of holding the sceptre that had been wielded by 
Kean. Forster on all occasions, in the True Sun and 
Examiner, vigorously supported Macready.” 

Me. ARcHER is correct in stating that John 
Kemble made his farewell bow to a Newcastle 
audience on April 15, 1817; but I do not find in 
the advertisement of his last appearance the 
phrase quoted by Mr. Ancuer, i.¢., “being 
positively the last time of bis ever performing on 
this stage.” The advertisement in the Newcastle 
Chronicle of April 12, 1817, is thus worded :— 

Mr. Benerit, 

And positively the ‘ast Night of his performing here. 

On Tuesday Evening, April 15th, will be presented the 
ing Lear and His Three Daughters,’ 
King Lear, Mr. Kemble. With a Farce and other Enter- 
tainments, 

Rica, WetForp. 


Fresca Map or Norrs America (8" §, 
vii. 421, 515 ; viii. 70, 138).—In bis valuable note 
at the last reference, Mr. Home has shown how 
the name Norumbega might have been transferred 
from New England to Florida, but he does not 
show how it got to New England, or indeed that 
it ever got there except on paper, or what it meant. 
Apparently, like other ghost-niimer, it was an un- 


houseled wanderer, roaming from place to place. | 


He cites Sir Humphrey Gilbert's grant to Peck- 
ham of lands at Norambega; but this means less 
than nothing, for the grant was dated in February, 
1583, at which time, as now, the situation of 
Norumbega was still unknown, since four months 
later, on June 11, 1583, Sir Humphrey set sail on his 
memorable expedition for the discovery of Norum- 
bega, in the Golden Hinde, the Swallow, and the 
Squirrel, that last fatal voyage so phically 
described in the third volume of Hakluyt. He 
steered straight for Newfoundland, where, it seems, 
he thought Norumbega must be sought for. Cartier, 
in 1555, seems to have thought that it was the 
island of Cape Breton; and Champlain vainly 
looked for it in Maine, on the river Penobscot, 


h | which, rather than the Hudson, would appear to 


be the river of Norumbega described in the grant 
to Peckham. Before Sir Humphrey sailed to dis- 
cover Norum Dr. Dee, the magician, had 
compiled a treatise, now in the Oottonian Library, 
to prove Queen Elizabeth's title to Norumbega 
and to the unknown parts adjacent, and he had 
doubtless called the spirits from the vasty deep to 
show him in his — globe the place where he 
might give a local habitation to this ghost-name, 
which obtained recent currency owing to its 
appearance, in 1570, in the great atlas of Ortelius, 
whence it was copied by succeeding chartographers. 
Forster’s absurd notion, that the name comme- 
morates the looking-glassee, bells, and other toys of 
Nuremberg manufactare given by Frobisher to the 
natives, may be dismissed without discussion ; as 
well as Biddle’s contention, in bis ‘ Life of Cabot,’ 
that it was a native name. No such Indian name 
is known, nor does it seem to be a possible forma- 
tion. The suffix, it is true, might be from beki, 
an Abenaki word, meaning ‘‘ water-place,” which 
we have in Kennebec and other names ; but nor is 
not an Indian prefix, Norwalk, supposed to be a 
native name, being a corruption of Nayaug, Noyack, 
or Nyack, a “ point of land.” 

Till Mr. Hume produces more conclusive evi- 
dence, Iam inclined tobelieve, from some experience 
in the futile chase of ghost-names, that Norumbega 

t into the atlas of Ortelius from some earlier 

panish map, on which Norway, spelt Nor in 
Spanish fashion, was joined on to G and 
Labrador. 

The misconceptions of early ma ers are 
almost incredible, and ae one for anything. 
Thus Somaliland got de from the mainland 
of Africa, and wandered for fifty years about the 
Indian Ocean as a great island, finally, after 
journey of more than 1,000 miles, finding refuge 
in Madagascar. Florida is also represented as an 
island near Japan, off the coast of China. The 
Atlantic is full of fancy islands, such as Brazil, St. 
Brendan, Estotiland, eo, and the imaginary 
land of Buss—probably an iceberg or icefloe sight 
by the Emma, a buss of Bridgewater, whose captain 
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gave a glowing description of its charms. It 
appears on various successive maps, and was vainly 
sought for by navigators, just as Frobisher and 
Davis sailed to Labrador and Greenland to discover 
Estotiland, which was really Scotland. It is, there- 
fore, no matter for surprise to find Cartier, Cham- 
lain, Gilbert, and others searching the coasts from 
Kova Scotia to Florida in quest of Norway, which 
on the maps of Ortelius — other geographers was 
masquerading in America as Norumbega. Of 
course they did not find it, any more than Columbus 
found Japan in Cuba, as he affirmed he had in 
his log, or than Cortez found the golden California 
described in a Spanish romance by Montalvo, or 
than Raleigh found his El Dorado in Guiana, or 
than Juan Ponce de Leon found in Florida the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth of which Sir John 
Mandeville says he drank in Central Asia. In 
investigating the statements of early travellers and 
geographers a prudent scepticism is above all 
things needfal. Isaac TaYLor. 


Sportinc Names or Bizps (8* S. viii. 88).— 
Birds how termed when many are together :— 


A herd of swans, curlews, and cranes, 

A broud (brood) of cocks and bens, and a peep or flock 
of chickens, 

A ny (nye) of pheasants. 

An exalting of larks. 

A watching of nightiogales. 

A sore or safe of ducks and mallards, or a team of 
ducks, 

A chern of goldfinches, 

A mustet of peacocks. 

A clattering of choughes (jackdaws). 

A beavy (bevy) of quails. 

A flight of doves and stares (starlings). 

A flock of small birds, or a dissimulation of birds, 

A shegh of herons, 

A seigh of bitters (bitterns), 

A flock or gaggle of geese. 

A covye (covey) of partridges is three or more, two is 
brace. 

A spring of teale, 

A desart of lapwings and plover. 

A fall of woodcocks. 

An eirey (aerie) of hawks, or a cast of hawks; two a 
lease of hawks, and three a staff of hawks. 

A pack of grous(e) or heathcccks. 


A badelynge of ducks. 

A sord or sute of mallards. 
A muster of peacocks. 

A nye of pheasante. 

A of plovers, 
A walk of snipes. 

A fall of woodcocke, 

A brood of hens, 

A building of rooks, 

A murmuration of starlings. 
An exaltation of larks. 

A flight of swallows. 

A host of sparrows, 

A watch of nightingales, 
A charm of goldfinches, 


I learned these many years ago from a book on 
sport by Robert Blakey. The Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley wrote of “a charm of birds,” meaning the 
chorus of bird song that greets the spring. 

Jouyx P, 
Hilfield, Yateley, 


Mr. Satrer will find a long listZin ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
6" xii, 525, to which I can add a few.:— 


A wisp or walk of snipe. 

A covert or rasp of coots, 

A suit, sore, or sord of mallards. 
A flight or rush of dunbirds. 

A dopping of eheldrake, 

A gaggle of geese on the water. 
A skein or string of geese on the wing. 

A sedge of herons, 

A wing or congregation of plover or roots. 
A cloud or fling of oxbirde. 

A hill of ruffs. 

A trip of widgeon. 

A idling of ducks on the water, 

A team of ducks on the wing. 
A shoal of rooks, 

A school of any wild fowl. 


Selmeston, 


Your correspondent gives seven instances, and 
asks, “‘Can these be added to?” Perhaps I may 
escape censure if I suggest that on p. 901, col. 2, 
of the new edition of ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ nearly 
ten times seven are mentioned ; and if ‘‘ kaob,” 
** nide,” “ whiting,” and “cletch” are added, the 
number would exceed seventy. ae) 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


W. D. Panisz. 


From Randle Holme’s ‘Academy of Armory,’ 
bk. ii. chap. xiii. p. 311. 

“ A ‘sore’ is a term used fora hawk of the first 
year, also for a buck of the fourth year” (Ogilvie’s 
* Imperial Dictionary ’). 

The above may be some of the terms that Mr. 
requires. Joun Rapcvirrs. 

Furlane, Greenfield. 


To my friend Mz. Satren’s list let me add :— 
A sege of herons or bitterns. 

An herd of ewane, of cranes, of curlews. 

A depping of sheldrakes. 

A spring of teals. 

A covert of coote. 


Allow me to add “a plamp of wild duck” and 


splendour of peacocks ” to > 


Old books on sporting give the following :— 

A nide, or nest, of pheasants. 

A brood of grouse and black game. 

A covey of 

A bevy of quail. 

A flock of geese. 

A whiting of swans. 

A flight of wild duck. 

A fall of woodcocks, 

A walk of snipe, 

There are also peculiar terms for carving the 
same: a swan is lifted, a crane is dismembered, a 


A gaggle of geeee. 
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yed, a wild duck is unbraced. 
er terms, which I cannot recall to 
E. Leaton Bienxinsorr. 


To the seven names of groups of birds men- 
tioned might be added that of a “gang” of wild 
turkeys, as used by old hunters in our Western 
States. The expression of “a whiting of swans” 
is new to me. We have in our Park lake some 
seveenteen black swans, exceedingly tame and 
confiding. How ought we to designate them b 


San Francisco, California. 


A “pack” of grouse does not d toa 
“covey” of partrid We of 
use; but towards the end of the season the 
roods (or what remain of them) begin to pack, 
and one may see, but not easily come within shot 
of, large packs on the hill. Henry H. Gress. 


(Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Fo.k-torE: Pgrroratep Srones §. vy. 
308, 397; vi. 55,153; vii. 413; viii. 52).—Sir 
Thomas Browne was of opinion that Satan sug- 
gested to us poor mortals belief in the efficacy of 
amulets and charms, and certainly the Prince of 
Deceivers could not have served his purpose better 
than by creating a reverence for such very common 
objects as dolmens, tolmens, or perforated stones. 
Glancing over the numerous notes in the last few 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ I see that holed stones, pro- 

rly applied, would seem to cure all sorts of 

iseases. They counteract the machinations of 
witches and fairies and the spell of the “‘ evil 
eye”; they confer safety on seafaring vessels, pro- 
tect the horses in the stable and the farmer in his 
bed, prevent evil influences from crossing the 
threshold, favour the happiness of married life if 
used at betrothal, prevent rheumatism, and cure 
of rickets ehildren who are drawn through the 
holes, favour astrological predictions, prevent 
nightmare if suspended over the bed’s head ; but 
in all cases the hole must be naturally or super- 
naturally, but not artifically formed. 

Of course this enormous mass of superstition 
must depend upon the belief in the action of some 
mysterious power which formed the hole ; but sup- 
posing it can be proved that the hole is the result 
of a perfectly natural process, what becomes of the 
supernatural properties assigned to the stone? And 
the mind of man so readily adopts the marvellous 
and the superstitious, that the inculcation of a little 
sound science is often a difficult undertaking ; but 
the experience of the past shows that science 
eventually gives the death-blow to the marvellous, 
by inducing people no longer to believe in it. 

In the constitution of matter, a single specimen 
is often found to consist of a hard portion and a soft 


block of Wenham Lake ice, and examine it by the 
aid of the electric light in the same position that it 
occupied during its formation, it will be found to 
consist of alternate layers of two different kinds of 
ice. When water freezes it excludes salts and 
all foreign matters, so that the layer of ice is a 
solid compound of oxygen and hydrogen and 
nothing else. But in the case of a freshwater lake, 
the salts and other foreign matters excluded by 
the first layer pass into the second layer, which is 
still liquid. When the freezing temperature 
reaches this layer, the dose of foreign matter in 
addition to its own is too great to be expelled, so 
that in solidifying it becomes entangled therewith, 
and forms porous non-crystalline or amorphous ice. 
But the layer next to this can, like the first layer, 
discharge its foreign matter to the layer below, 
and so form crystalline ice like the first layer, 
— fourth layer will be amorphous like the 
second. 

Among the pebbles often found on the sea-shore, 
and in pebbles where once the sea had been, or in 
places to which the pebbles had drifted, we find 
numerous specimens of banded quartz, that is, 
layers projecting and layers receding; in other 
words, alternate layers of crystalline and amorphous 
quartz, thus pointing to a period in the geological 
history of our globe when the silica was passing 
from a liquid into a solid state, when the first 
layer rejected its impurities and entangled them 
with the second layer, which, becoming soli 
formed a softer or amorphous layer, while the thi 
layer became crystalline, the fourth amorphous, 
and so on. These pebbles are f ents of a 
much larger mass, similarly constituted ; they have 
been rolled through ages on some sea-beach by the 
action of the tides, and they become slowly re- 
duced to sand, Some of the siliceous fragments 
consist of crystalline silica, surrounding an amorph- 
ous cylinder, which by the same rolling action 
wears away the amorphous portion more quickly 
than the rest, until we have a holed stone, the 
object of so much superstition. 

At Oberstein, in the Lower Rhine province, the 
lapidary takes advantage of the looser structure of 
the amorphous bands to fix in them some kind of 
colouring matter. He makes use, among other 
stones, of Brazilian pebbles, in which the bands are 
each about the eighth of an inch wide, and eight or 
ten in number. e colours the amorphous bands 
with Prussian blue or chrome yellow, but his 
most successful tint is a jet black, in produci 
which he takes advantage of the composition 
sugar or of honey, which consists of carbon and 


the elements of water. Each pebble is cut into 
— direction of its longer axis, and a number 
of t 


sections are heated below boiling during 


some weeks in syrup of sugar or honey and water, 


wag or, a8 they are technically called, crystal- 
e and amorphous. If, for example, we take a 


which is absorbed by the amorphous bands. The 


segments are then transferred to strong sulphuric 
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acid, which ‘decomposes the sugar, drives off the 
oxygen and on and leaves a very black 
deposit of carbon permanently entangled in the 
looser bands, while the eryatallin e bands are un- 
affected. The +. ee are then put into oil, and 
afterwards polished, and made into brooches and 
other ornaments. OC. 
Highgate, N. 


Worcester Crorsters §, viii. 88).—The 
peculiar feature referred to is probably the series 
of square-headed openings, about three feet from 
the ground, which pierce the piers on the north, 
east, and south sides of the cloister. As the use 
of them is quite conjectural, different writers have 
used different terms to describe them. Thus Prof. 
Willis, in the Archeological Journal, vol. xx. 

. 261, says, “ Perhaps wooden ambreys were fitted 
into them for the use of the students in the carrels 
next to them,” and he therefore describes them 
as ‘small archways, or rather ambreys without 
backs.” Noake, in his ‘Monastery and Cathedral 
of Worcester,’ also calls them ambreys; while a 
writer in the Builder of Aug. 6, 1892, says, “These 
piers have square openings in them somewhat of 
the character of a continuous hagioscope,” and this 
is doubtless the term which most clearly describes 
their oy at the present time. A good 
view of the cloisters, showing these openings, is 
ven in Britton’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
orcester Cathedral,’ plate 12. 


Bey. WALKER. 
Lavgstone, Erdington. 


Gicantic Bones (8 viii. 87).—I have just 
returned from the neighbourhood of Mallwyd; but 
I did not visit the church there. Locally the 
bones are said to be those of a whale, and to have 
been dug up in or near the valley of the Dyfi. 
Remembering the bones found in the Cefn Caves, 
near St. Asaph, I should rather suppose the 
Mallwyd relics to have belonged to some extinct 
monster. C. B. 


Tue Pirr Crus viii. 108).—This is a 
club which exists inside the Carlton, and into 
which nobody except a member of the Carlton 
can be elected. It was founded at or soon after 
the death of William Pitt, and it celebrates his 
memory by an annual dinner. I had given to me 
a list of its members some seven years ago, when 
I was writing my ‘ Life of Pitt’; but I should not 
think of printing that list without the permission 
of its president and secretary, who gave it to me. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Paizsts’ Orpers (8 viii. 67).—In 1884 
W. Gordon Gorman published through W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. a list of over three thousand 
Protestants who have become Roman Catholics 
since the commencement of the nineteenth century ; 


but whether the work has been brought down to a 
later date I do not know. This book will answer 


one of the four queries of Mz. GREENSTED. 
Ricuarp Lawson, 


Urmston, 
The ee | way would be to apply to the secretaries 
to the bishops of the various dioceses. Lists pub- 


lished in the newspapers are incomplete and in- 
accurate. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


(8 vii. 389 ; viii. 15).—In Lewis's 
‘Topographical Dictionary’ many instances of 
Thornton as a place-name may be found, pointing 
perhaps to a northern origin of the name. 

In the church of Middleham, in Wensleydal 
co. York, formerly collegiate, is a fine sepulch: 
slab, now in an upright position on the 
inside of the tower, on which is inscribed in Old 
English characters :— 

Orate pro. a’i’a , dompni Roberti Thorneton abbat’. 
Hui’ . domi . Jorevaulis . vicessimi Se’di’. 

Between the words are thorn leaves, the diaper- 
ing of the centre is also composed of them, which 
with a tun forms a rebuson the name. Out of 
the tun rises a pastoral staff, behind which is a 
mitre, and at the sides the initials R.T. On two 
shields at the top are devices, on the one the sacred 
monogram LHS., and on the other the letter M., 
over a spear and sponge in saltire. 

Robert Thorneton was the twenty-second abbot 
of Jervaulx, about three miles from Middleham, 
and probably was born at Thornton Steward near 
it. ie died in 1510, and the slab mentioned is 
usually su to have been brought from Jer- 
vaulx Abbey. His successor, Adam Sedbar or 
Sedbury, the last of the abbots of Jervaulx, sur- 
rendered the abbey in 1536, and was executed at 
Tyburn for his participation in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Though little more than a ground plan 
remains of Jervaulx, yet its many sepulchral slabs 
render it one of the most interesting ruins in the 
kingdom. Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Latin Morro (8 §. vii. 448, 512; viii. 76). 
—The reference to “pari jugo” as a motto of 
friendship is at least as early as Theocritus. In 
the ‘ Aites,’ v. 16, there is 
iow (vy, which in the Latin version is “ Amarunt 
autem se invicem pari jugo ” (Winterton’s ‘ Poet. 
Min, Graec.,’? Cambr., 1677, pp. 176-7). More 
exactly the line éya 62 xai od tavriv EAxopev 

vyév occurs in the lists of Greek proverbs, in 

isford’s ‘Parcemographi Greci,’ Oxon., 1836, 
pp. 43, 291. 

In these instances it is taken to refer to those 
who suffer like calamities, as in Horace, ‘Od.’ i. 35: 

Ferre jugum pariter dolosi. 


Pliny, in ‘ Ep.’ iii. 9, bas: “nobis tamen nullum 


im 
> 
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certamen, nulla contentio; quam uterque pari 
jugo, non pro se, sed pro causa niteretur.” Seneca 
bas, ‘ Ep.’ cix. § 15: “Egregium opus pari jugo 
ducet.” From such frequent use “ pari jugo” 
became a proverb ; it is in the list of Erasmus. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Awpry (8" §, viii. 86).—J. J. S. 
speaks of the liability of an to become aun for 
physical reasons ; but are not the reasons purely 
orthographical? Is not aun an English, or rather 
Anglo-Norman, attempt to spell phonetically the 
French nasal an? In the extract from English 
laws given on pp. 239-41 of Toynbee’s ‘ Specimens 
of Early French’ I find Hyrelawnde (Ireland), 
desirauntz, suffraunce, sauntz (sans), taunt, co- 
maunde, sanglaunte, fraunche, &e. This spelling 
is still represented in English by such words as 
aunt, daunt, haunt, paunch, staunch, taunt, &. 
If, therefore, Audrey is derived from Andrée, I 
would suggest that the stages are Andrée, Aundrey, 
Audrey ; orthographical reasons giving us Aun- 
drey, and physical reasons Audrey, the nasal n 
not being changed to wu, but dropped. 


Sidcup, Kent, 


_ I subjoin further examples of the change of an 
into au. Tanny has become tawny, ‘‘ Tanny 
colowre or tawny,” ‘Prompt. Parv.’ Baudrier, 
according to Littré, is from bande. Thus Baudrier 
Orion=Orion’s belt. Again lawn, “a y 
oes of ground,” according to Prof. Skeat (after 

iez) is from lannon, plural of lann, Bret. for a 
bushy shub. 

Prof. Skeat also accepts Diez’s suggestion that 
débaucher is ‘to entice away from a workshop,” 
and so makes débaucher mean to “ disbalk, to take 
away the frame or supports of a building before it 
is finished,” which seems to me rather far fetched. 
Would it not be simpler (I venture to suggest) to 
make débaucher = débancher, i.¢., to “disbench,” 
reminding one of what was done to Dr. Kenealy 
in the Orton case, sc. to take away a joiner, lock- 
smith, or other mechanic from his work-bench, 
thus affording another example of the passage of 
an into au, 

Again Littré says that the Lat. farniz may be 
the radical of fange, and accordingly under the 
operation of Grimm’s law fange are. | be liable to 

ange its first letter into 6, which, combined with 
the passage of an into au leads to bauge, a kind of 
soil or mortar or modeller’s clay. 

Returning for a moment to the complete series 
au, al, an, au—it will be remarked that the 
change of al into aw is so frequent that it would 
require many of these columns to collect all the 
instances of it—and we have seen that there are 
numerous instances (the number of them given in 
this article might be easily extended) of the inter- 
change ofan with av. I presume that Gautier (our 


Walter) must have been originally Gantier (glover). 
Possibly also Baudelaire and our Vandeleur are 
the same name (like Audrey and Andrée). 

There are not wanting examples also in which 
by a reverse movement au changes into al, as in 
caldron from chaudron and Walter from Gautier. 
But I am not able to quote any incontrovertible 
instances in which al and an are directly exchanged 
with one another.* Strange to say, this break or 
fault in the current of interchange is precisely 
parallel to what happens under the Grimm- Fick law 
to the labial cycle (ph, b, p, ph), of which Prof. 
Skeat remarks that “whilst the change of ph into 
b and from p to ph is very general it is doubtful 
whether there is any real example of the particular 
change of into p.” J. J. S. 


“PogTa NASCITUR Now FiT” vii. 429; 
viii. 14),—Cicero has the following :— 

“At qui sic a summis hominibus eruditissimisque 
accepimus, ceterarum rerum studia, et doctrina, et 
preecept's, et arte constare; poetam natura ipsa valere, 
et mentis viribus excitari, et quasi divino quodam spiritu 
inflari. Quare suo jure noster ille Ennius sanctos 
appellat poetas, quod quasi deorum aliquo dono _ 
munere commendati nobis esse videantur,”—‘ Pro Archia 
Poeta,’ cap. 8, sec, 18, 

Also,— 

“Szpe enim audivi, poctam bonum neminem (id 
uod a Democrito et Platone in scriptis relictum esse 
icunt) sine inflammatione animorum existere posse, et 

sine quodam efflatu quasi furoris.””—‘ De Oratore,’ ii. 
cap. 46, sec. 194, 

See ‘Pheedrus’ (49), where Plato says that 
no one can be a real poet who is not possessed by 
madness proceeding from the Muses; and ‘Ion’ 
(5), where he says that poets compose not by art 
but by divine inspiration of the Muse. 

Ropert 

Warrington. 


Simon pe Moytrort’s Bonss (8 §. viii. 29, 
117).—The tombstone, or rather sculptured slab, 
in St. Nazaire, referred to by Patamepgs, is 
usually stated to be that of Simon de Montfort IV., 
that is, it is supposed to commemorate the leader 
of the Albigensian Crusade, who was killed at the 
siege of Toulouse, on July 25, 1218, by a stone 
from a mangonel. I shall presently venture to 
offer my doubt as to the personage represented 
upon it, 

All authorities practically agree that the remains 
of Simon were finally conveyed to the Priory of 
Hautes-Bruyéres, near Montfort l’Amauri. At the 
period of the great Revolution the family resting- 
place suffered. Amauri, Simon’s eldest son, was 
likewise interred there. I believe nothing remains 
of their monuments, 

Petrus Sarnensis, a Cistercian monk, who was 
an eyewitness of the siege of Toulouse, has given 


* Doldrums into tantrums (if the words are really 
connected) comes very near the change in question. 
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us a graphic (and probably trustworthy) account of 
the death of Simon, which I will here subjoin. It 
will be remarked that he states how Simon’s body 
was taken to Carcassone :— 

lapis Ilo adv iorum projectus, 

percussit in capite militem Jesu Christi, qui ictu lethali 
recepto pectus suum bis percutiens, Deoque, et Beat: 
Virgini, se commendans, mortem imitatus Beat: Ste- 
phani, et ipsius lapidatus in urbe, cum ipso in Domino 
obdormivit.”"—P. 321, 
Fancy comparing this ruthless Machabee to the 
mildest of martyrs! Fortunately, other sources 
inform us that his foes, the wretched Albigenses, 
compared him—wmore felicitously—to Abimelech, 
seeing that the fatal stone, in both imstances, was 
thrown by a woman—“ and all to brake his skull” 
(Judges ix. 53). To proceed :— 

“ Post paucos autem dies, videns novus comes [Amaury ] 
quod non posset diutius in Tolosa obsidionem tenere, tum 
quia audita morte Comitis, multi de indigenis Apostate 
pessimi recedebant ab eo et ecclesia, immo Christi hos- 
tibus se jungebant ; tum quia exhaustus erat sumptibus 
et victualia exercitui deficiebant, ac peregrini in terram 
guam redire volebant; ab obsidione recessit castrum 
resignans, quod tenere non poterat Narbonense, et corpus 
primum apud Carcassonem curatum more Gallico ex- 
portavit.” 

As those of the head of a powerful family, the 
champion of the Church, and the lamented leader 
of the Crusade, the remains of Simon de Montfort 
demanded, and probably obtained, solemn obsequies 
at Carcassone. They may have been comme- 
morated there by a sculptured sepulchral slab after 
their removal to Hautes-Bruyéres, and this parti- 
cular slab may be that possible memorial. That it 
belongs te the early part of the thirteenth century 
is unquestionable. On the surcoat are several 
crosses of Toulouse and a few lions rampant, the 
tails of which may have been forked. These bear- 
ings are, I believe, those of the De Montfort family. 
Tae belt has a very beautiful clasp, consisting of a 
large heart. The length of the figure is great, the 
entire slab measuring over eight feet. The legs 
are not crossed. But there is no inscription 
whatever, nor is there sign of having been any. 
This circumstance, though not, perhaps, inex- 
plicable, is, to say the least, extraordinary, on the 
supposition that the slab commemorates such a 
magnate of Church and State as Simon IV. 
Granted, then, that it represents a De Montfort, 
to whom else might the slab relate? I venture 
to suggest it may, with more likelihood, relate to 
Guy de Montfort, Count of Bigorre, who married 
(1216) Perronelle de Comminges, and was killed 
at the siege of neighbouring Castelnaudary, by 
Raymond le Jeune, son of the Count of Toulouse, 
in 1218 VE or it may still more probably belong 
to Guy de Montfort, brother of Simon IV.,* who 


* Cf. ‘La Vie de Simon. C. de M.,’ par L’Hermite de 

Vauzelle; Alex. du Mége, in Mém. Soc. Archéol. Midi, 

834, i, 269-84; Vaissette, iii. 300, 308, 314; ‘ Chronicon 
Turonens,,’ ann, 1 


fell to an arrow Jan. 31, 1229, before the castle of 
Vareilles, by Pamiers. Sr. Cram 


Tae Termixation “-arcu,” PLace- 
wames (8 §. viii. 48).—We plebeians of proud 
Preston—who might prove more than a match for 
a certain class of Londoners in our determination 
to slur the r upon every possible occasion—are 

uite content to talk about Goosnaw and Grimsaw. 

ut on getting promoted to the magisterial bench, 
the town council, or even one of the new district 
councils, it is then considered the correct thing to 
lay special emphasis upon the r, and utterly despise 
the dual gh. e r might then be best represented 
by doubling, or perhaps by writing rh, or an 
aspirated Greek r ()). Scotsmen, however, 
naturally ignore these local expedients, and never 
hesitate to give the gh its proper guttural sound, 
as heard in such words as loch and saugh. In the 
northern counties—Cumberland, Durham, and 
Westmorland (why, by the way, do London 
printers always persist in misspelling the name 
of this last county !)—a sort of semi - guttural is 
generally heard for the gh sound. Of course it is 
hopeless to attempt to convey on paper an idea of 
the guttural sound to those unfamiliar with it. 
If, however, Mr. Platt happens to be a Pitmanite, 
he can have it by writing an r and a g finished off 
with a funny little twirl through the centre. 

A. Isoram. 


It may be of some service to your correspondent 
to know that in the name of Goosnargh the letters 
gh are silent, according to Alexander J. Ellis in one 


of his books on English pronunciation. 
Gro. H, Hooton, 


Mansergh and Sizergh in Westmorland are 
pronounced Manser and Sizer. 
E. Conner, Jun. 
Terry Bank, Mansergh, Westmorland, 
The name Sizergh in Westmorland is pronounced 


to rbyme with adviser or advertiser. 
Hersert Maxwete. 


Srprz (8 §. v. 425; vi. 158, 438; vii. 351 
viii. 12, 92).—The following derivation of -~ is 
given in Prof. Skeat’s ‘Supplement to the First 
Edition of an Etymological Dictionary ’:— 

* Prof. Postgate takes Si8vAXa to be from a stem o8- 
vXo-, with a gen. suffix -ya. He remarks that the root 
would appear to be o:3-; cf, persibus in Festus, who 
has: ‘ callidus sive acutus, persibus’; from the root sap, 
to be wise, seen in Lat. sap-ere, Grk. cod-d¢. Thus 
Sibyl would mean ‘the wise woman,’ or perhaps ‘the 
little wise woman’; so named because she knows the 
secrets of destiny. I may add that this etymol 
egrees with the fact that F. sage can only be deriv 
from sabius, not from sapius.” 

F. C. Brresrce Terry. 


Having regard to Mr. Hoorer’s interesti 
reply, it seems to me possible that Sibill and Si 


may be, in some cases, local corruptions of 
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Isabella. Isabell, by the Me 8 is the surname of 
an English clergyman. Sybil, a name commonly 
given to girls nowadays, is, however, clearly a 
mere mistake for Sibyl (Lat. sibylla, Gr. o.8vAAa, 
Fr. and Germ. sibylle). “‘ Which, my lord and 
— of the jury, is my case”—as Mr. 

ARSHALL has proved with his usual lucidity in 
his second reply. Hersert Sturmer. 
Primrose Club, 


Cravp Cuamrion pe Cresricyy (8" viii. 
27, 96).—The marriage of Philip Champion de 
Crespigny (0b. 1765), of St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 
London, with Anne Fonnereau, spinster, of the 
parish of St. Antholin, London, is recorded in the 
register of St. Paul’s Cathedral under date Feb. 5, 
1730/1. Their second son, Philip Champion 
Crespigny, pa Proctor and M.P. for Ald- 
borough and Sudbury in Suffolk, who died Jan. 1, 
1803, was four times married, and left several 
children by his different marriages. He married 
July 1, 1774, Clarissa Brooke (died May 15, tort 
youngest daughter of James Brooke, Esq. (0b. 1807), 
and on Feb. 20, 1783, Miss Scott, only daughter 
of Richard Scott, of Betton, co, Salop, Esq., 
deceased. Hirwetw. 


“ CaMBERWELL Frince” (8 viii. 88).—A 
“Newgate fringe” was, I well 
generation or more ago, as denoting a — 
style of beard. I remember the term “ Piccadill 
weepers,” descriptive of a long sort of whiskers, 
think in the ‘‘sixties.” To these I may add, in 
the case of those of “‘the female ion,” 
“ Follow me, lads,” or in French, ‘* Suivez-moi, 
jeune homme,” curls, also in or about the sixties. 

JoraTHan Bovcater. 


Pur II. or Spar (8 §, viii. 145).—The 
mistakes pointed out by Mr. Anavs in the article 
called ‘The Passing of Philip II.’ in Temple Bar 
for August are of course abs “ Mass of Matins” 
is evidently a mistranslation for ‘‘ Misa de Alba,” 
which is the expression used in Porreiio’s ‘ Vida y 
Hechos de Felipe II.,’ and in Cervera’s ‘Testimonio 
autentico y verdadero de las cosas notables que 

mn en la dichosa muerte del Rey N. 8. 
elipe II.’ The passage in which the mistransla- 
tion occurs in Temple Bar, and indeed the whole 
article so far as the facts in it are concerned, 
a to have been lifted entire from Father 
ernandez Montafia’s ‘Mas luz y verdad historica 
sobre Felipe II.’ (Madrid, 1892), and his ‘ Nueva 
Luz, &c. (Madrid, 1882), and to have been 
sufficiently disfigured in the process. It may 
charitably be supposed that “ovation” may be a 
for oracion= prayer, which is the word 
by Father Fernandez Montafia; but Diego 
Tepes can hardly be a typographical error for 
ron ah whose name every student of Philip's 
reign knows. The competence of the writer 


of the article may be gathered from the fact that 
he is apparently under the impression that the 
name of Philip’s son and successor was Charles, 
and that Mons is the name of a person ! 

All this is bad enough, but the general tone of 
the article is much worse still. Every fact in the 
article is taken from Fernandez Montafis, and 
from his quotations from Cervera, Porrejio, and 
Sigiienza, all of whom bear fervent testimony to 
Philip’s resigned, devout, and tranquil end ; whereas 
the writer in Temple Bar, without one shred of evi- 
dence or authority, from end to end interlards his 
copied facts with — gratuitous suppositions 
of the mental agony and remorse of “‘ this great 
criminal” in his last sad hour. 

For the sake of historical accuracy and Christian 
charity I had hoped that this view of Philip’s 
character was at last obsolete. I hold no brief 
for Philip, and, as a Protestant, remy ~ condemn 
his methods and his objects ; but it been my 
duty to study impartially his mind and actions 
almost day by day, not by perusing ill-informed 
or bi historians, but by the careful and 
minute dissection of his own writings and those 
of men who were his closest associates for many 
years ; and I know well that he was no fiend, but 
a slow, laborious, timid, narrow-minded, con- 
scientious man, who probably in his life never 
realized that he was doing other than right in the 
eyes of God. We think now that he was 
grievously mistaken, and we know he failed ; but 
the old blind, foolish hatred and misconception of 
him, born of religious animus, was, I thought, a 
thing of the past ; and so ignorant and envenomed 
a piece of work as this article about him in Temple 
Bar does no honour to English letters in these 
days of scientific historical research and enlightened 

ous toleration. A. 8. Hume. 


Sir Gorz, or Sacomne (8" viii. 68, 136).— 
ye ask upon what authority Sir John Gore 
of mbe is said—variously by your two corre- 
spondents—to have been knighted at York in 
1646 or 1640? Metcalfe’s ‘Book of Knights’ 
names but two Sir John Gores, neither of whom 
is the knight of Sacombe. Townsend’s catalogue 
gives 1660 as the year of knighthood for Sir John 
of Sacombe. Le Neve (Hari. vol., p. 107), who 
erroneously describes him as the “ brother of Sir 
Humphrey Gore of Geldeston,” is obviously un- 
certain as to the time when he received the acco- 
lade. The dates of knighthood of some of the 
numerous members of the Gore family are 
somewhat obscure ; it would, I think, be usefal 
could they be made clear. W. D. Pore. 


Laxovace §, viii. 146).—B. O. combats 
vigorously the opinion, which he attributes to a 
vocabulary of many rural working people is limi 
to about a hundred words.” This isa good example 
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About forty years ago, when country schools were 
not so universal as now, the Rev. A. J. D’Orsey 
stated in a book on the study of English that in 
his parish some (not many) of the labourers had in 
their vocabulary fewer than three hundred words, 
which your correspondent changes to a hundred. 
In 1861 this statement was quoted by Prof. Max 
Miller in his lecture, and has since been repeated 
in other works and abundantly discussed, but to 
little purpose, as in the same ish labourers 
differ greatly in the extent of their pe poe 
and recognize and understand hundreds of words 
which they do not habitually employ. I know 
two brothers: one is a gentleman’s gardener, a 
great reader, who has mastered many botanical 
terms, and has a vocabulary at least ten times as 
copious as that of his elder brother, who never 
reads, and is a labourer in a limekiln. To take 
another instance, a motherless boy of eleven came 
into this parish from a lonely shepherd’s hut on 
the moors, where no school was accessible, and 
where there were no playfellows within reach. 
When he was admitted into our schools he could 
barely make himself intelligible to the other 
children. I asked the mistress to ascertain the 
extent of his vocabulary, and she doubted whether 
he knew forty words. I mention these facts to 
show how fruitless are discussions on such matters ; 
no exactitude is ible. To be precise it would 
be necessary to determine what is meant by ‘‘a 
labourer,” what is meant by “word,” and what is 
meant by “‘ knowing ”’ it. 

More to the point is the fact that only 5,642 
words are used in the Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament, and that Milton, with his great 
command of language, does not employ more than 
8,000. Prof. Paul holds, with good reason, that no 
two men the same vocabulary, and that 
every man's vocabulary varies from week to week 
or even from day to day. Isaac TaYLor. 


ArcuBisHop Wake (8 viii. 121).— The 
efforts of Archbishop Wake to effect a union of 
the Churches were followed up in 1824 by Dr. 
Doyle, R.O. Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, who 
writes :— 


“It is not difficult: for in the discussions and corre- 
spondence which occurred on this subject early in the 
last century, as well as that in which Archbishop Wake 
was engaged, and others which were carried on between 
Bossuet and Leibnitz, it appeared that the points of 
agreement between the Churches were numerous, those 
on which the parties hesitated few, and apparently not 
the most important. The effort then made was not 
attended with success, but its failure was owing more to 
——- than to priests, more to state policy than toa 

ifference of belief. But the same reasons which at that 
a = disappointed the hopes of every good Christian 

Europe would at present operate favourably. For 
what interest can England now have which is opposed 
to such a union, and what nation or Church in the uni- 
verse can have stronger motives for desiring it than 


of the way in which statements are. distorted. | 


Great Britain, if by it she could preserve her Church 
Establishment, perfect her inte policy, and secure 
her external dominion!” —‘ Life and Times of Dr. 
vols., Dublin, Duffy, cheap edition, vol. i. 
Pp- 


Dr. Doyle was condemned by his brother bisho 
for making these and other advances; but the 
present Pope Leo XIII. has gone much further, as 
appears from his recent Encyclical, which certain 
overtures from the Church of England led him to 
write. SacerDos. 


Wake’s speech on Dr. Sacheverell’s trial is printed 
at the end of the ‘ Trial,’ 1710. W. Lowth dedi- 
cated to him his editions of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, Pomfret, in his 
poem ‘ Reason,’ asks :— 

What sure, what certain marks have we to know 
The right or wrong, "twixt Burgess, Wake, and Howe? 


His friendliness to Dissenters and his ‘ Epistles of 
the Apostolical Fathers’ are often mentioned in 
Church’s ‘ Miraculous Powers,’ 1750, pp. v, 31, 
92, 165, &c. His schemes of Christian union, see 
H. B, Wilson in ‘ Oxford Essays,’ 1857, pp. 96-7. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, in Lambeth 
Chapel], on Sunday, Oct. 21, 1705, and the sermon 
preached on the occasion by White Kennett, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, from ! Tim. iii. 1, 
the “ Epistle for the Office of the Day,” was after- 
wards printed “at the desire of the Arch-Bishop 
and Bishops.,” sm. 4to., Lond., 1706. It contains 
many historical notes. 

Other single sermons by Wake are :— 

Before the House of Lords, in Westminster Abbey, on 
November 5, 1705, printed London, 1706, 

Before the King, in St. James's Chapel, on January 30, 
1715 [1715/6], on St. Matthew xii. 25 [K. Charles). 
8vo., 14 leaves, London, 1715 (1715/6). 


Locat In GeneraL LITERATURE 
viii. 83).—The suggestion of Mr. Syxes is 
excellent, and I venture to give the following. 
Combe, Surrey :— 

“ Mr. Wilcox, the Messenger, by five of the Clock in 
the Morning, went to Mr. Barnes the Bookseller's House 
in the Pall-Mall, wherein Mr. Harvey lodg'd during the 
session of the Parliament, and there took possession of 
and sealed up, all his Papers, and this being done, went 
immediately to Coombe in Surrey, where he found 
Mr Harvey himeelf, just riding out » Hawking. Yet, 
tho’ the Message could not but be very disagreeable to 
him, he that it was brought to, put a good countenance 
upon it, and without any Token of Concern, caused the 
Bearer to be made welcome, and (without any Hesita- 
tion, or Desires to prolong the Time of his Departure) 
when that was done, instantly set out for London. Nor 
was he observed to be otherwise than undawnted, when 
he appear’d before the Council, where his Behaviour 
was free and easy, like that of an innocent Person, ’till 
he was shewn a certain Paper, under his own Hand; 
upon sight of which he was rizingly struck with 

orror and Affright, and desir’d Leave to withdraw 
which was granted, After his Confinement, éither 


through a true Sense of his Guilt, or a eort of a Frenzy 
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which he was eaid to have [been] possess'd with some 
Time before, he fasten’d his r on the Inside (that no 
One might prevent his Design against bis own Life) and 
etabb'd himself twice inthe Breast with a little Pruning- 
Knife, which he us'd in his Gardens, and was wont to 
carry in his Pocket, But the Servant, who was suffered 
to attend him, suspecting something more than ordinar 
upon his lying much longer than usual in Bed, would 
need force into his Chamber without being call’d; and 
finding the Door bolted, contrary to his Custom, broke 
it open, where he found the poor unfortunate and mis- 
led Gentleman weltering in his own Blood...... There- 
upop, M* Bussiere, for that was the Surgeon's name, 
made a small Abscess, or Incision, to drain his wounds, 
which he found not to be mortal, tho’ very dangerous, 
and gave him Hypnotics, whereby he might have some 
— and be recover’d from that Anguish of Soul, 
without which he seem’d wholly to be possess’d.” 

This quotation is from a tract entitled ‘A Full 
and Authentic Narrative of the intended Horrid 
Conspiracy and Rebellion,’ &c., alluding to the 
rising in Scotland of the Earl of Mar in 1715. 
It is curious, also, for a quotation for the word 
“ hypnotics,” in the sense of an opiate. The word 
is in the ‘ Encyclopzedic Dictionary,’ but 
without any illustrative quotation. 

This Edward Harvey was a candidate for par- 
liamentary honours for Surrey in 1705, and had 
been steward to “Sylva” Evelyn, who, in his 
* Diary,’ under date May 20, 1705, says, “ Most 
extravagant expence to debauch and corrupt votes 
for Parliament members, I sent my grandson 
with his party of my freeholders to vote for Mr. 
Harvey of Combe.” According to ‘ Luttrel’s 
Diary,’ he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Surrey in 1695. According to the same authority, 
he contested Clitheroe in 1702, because a com- 
mittee of elections sat and ordered that the petition 
of Mr. Harvey, of Combe, against Mr. Pudsey 
and Colonel Stringer be heard “F riday come 
month.” He afterwards sat for Clitheroe in 1714. 
He was elected High Steward of Kingston, Sep- 
tember 27,1707. He died 1736. AYEARR. 


Tae Netson Retics (8* S. viii. 81).—To what 
your correspondent has written may be added the 


following paragraph, which I have taken from the 
Diss Express, Aug. 16 :— 


“ By the munificence of Mr. J. A. Muliens, of Wey- 
bridge, Greenwich Hospital has become possessed of the 
gold sword-hilt presented to Lord Nelson by the captains 
who served under him at the battle of the Nile, and of 
the gold bex in which the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don was presented to him. These interesting objects will 
de exhibited at Greenwich at an early date. Mr. Mullens 
has soem, anaes for his gift by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. 


F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


_“ Grass-winow” (8" S. vi. 188, 258, 354, 495 ; 
vii. 76).—The following is a cutting from the 
Stamford Post of July 6 :— 

“The term ‘ grass widow ’ is said to be a corruption 
of ‘grace widow,’ which isa term of one who becomes 
a widow by grace or favour not of necessity as by death. 


It had its origin in the earlier days of European civiliza- 
tion, when divorces were but seldom granted, and then 
only by authority of the Church. When such a decree 
was granted to a woman the rescript stated ‘ Vidua de 
gratia,’ which interpreted is ‘widow of grace.’ A 
woman receiving such a divorce was commonly called a 
‘grace widow,’ and the transition to ‘grass widow’ was 
easy. This latter term is now applied to a woman whose 
husband has been away from her a considerable length 
of time or deserted her.” 
See also 8 §. iii. 426 ; iv. 37, 75, 259. 
CeLer ET AvDax. 


“Oxyst” (8 §S. viii. 28).—My dear and life- 
long friend, the late Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, rector 
of Clyst St. George, in his paper on that parish, 
read by him at the College Hall, Exeter, Sept. 22, 
1862, says :— 

“The river which originates at Clyst William, in the 
parish of Plymtree, being dull and sluggish in its current, 
and in some places almost stagnant, is considered by 
etymologists to derive its name (Clyst) from an old 
British word, which not only signifies water, but also 
the quality, or some circumstances connected with it, 
and hence the name of Clyst.” 

Mr. J. L. Warden Page, in his ‘ Rivers of Devon’ 
(1893), leaves the Clyst out altogether. 
Harry Hems. 

Pair Park, Exeter. 


Might not this name take its derivation from 
the Greek word xAv(w, to wash out, from which 
come also xAvoya, kAvornp? Has Clyst any 
analogy with the river Clyde? 

A. F. G. L. G. 


Masons’ Marks (8" §. vii. 208, 334, 
416 ; viii. 18, 91).—Your correspondent A. H. A. 
will find a large plate, including eighty-six illus- 
trations, in ‘ Les Rituels Maconniques avec Com- 
mentaires,’ which I published in the Chaine 
d Union, Paris, a Masonic monthly, in October and 

me few years ago I presented my co 
of rare English and foreign Masonic books to the 
library of the Royal Institution of London. I 
also gave a copy of my ‘ Rituels Magonniques’ to 
the British accu. If A. H. A. will kindl 
privately give me his name and address, I s 
be happy to send him, post free, a presentation copy 
of my 1873 French work on Freemasonry. 

I have also in my house a remarkable and, I am 
informed, exceedingly scarce print, which seems to 
have been published about 1757, called ‘ Assemblée 
de Nouveaux Francs-Magons.’ It shows a Masonic 
lodge, where all the characters are animals. It 
represents the presentation or initiation of an 
apprentice—a goose—into the mysteries of Free- 
masonry. The Grand Master is a fox, the Trea- 
surer a hedgehog, &c. Perhaps some of your 
readers will be good enough to tell me if this 
caricature is in any public collection at home or 


abroad. 
Permit me to remark that towards the end of 


atc 
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1873, being an Englishman conversant with Ger- 
man and French, I was asked by the French 
Freemasons to endeavour to restore harmony 
between them and their German brethren. Asa 
Freemason, 1 regret to state that 7 quasi-diplo- 
matic negotiations were not favourably entertained 
in Berlin, as the Teutons then declined to re-enter 
into brotherly relationship with the Gauls. I trust, 
however, that this is now a matter of past history. 
J. Lawrexce-Hamittox, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Baptist Pampater viii. 167).—The 
person most likely to possess a copy of the missing 
tract which Mr. Haines wishes to see is the 
Rev. Dr. Angus, late of Regent’s Park College, 
who for many years has been collecting works 
written by Baptists. Unfortunately I cannot give 
the present address of Dr. Angus ; but it could be 
obtained at the College, and, from my experience 
of the venerable doctor’s kindness of heart, I feel 
sure he will render any help in his ey 

. R. Dons. 


Derivation oF (8 §. viii. 64, 
130).—Paror. Sxeat’s conjecture that the word is 
derived from Theodulus, its presumed inventor, is 
supported by ysopet and donet. May it not also 
receive some support from pamphlet, and at the 
same time help to support a conjectured derivation 
of this last word? Pampblet is said to be pamphilet, 
and to be derived from Pamphila, a learned 
princess of Byzantium, who poured forth her 
wisdom in many short treatises. 

Hewry H. 

Aldenham. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The | Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by | 
. Wheatle 


Henry y, F.S.A. Vol. VI. (Bell & Sons.) 
Lzss stirring are the times with which Pepys is concerne 
in what, according to the present arrangement of his 
diary, is the sixth volume, than in the volume imme- 
diately preceding. No euch event as the Fire of London 
bas to be chronicled. Dealing, however, with the period 
of greatest national abasement, immediately antecedent 
to the signature of the peace of Breda, when the Dutch 
seized Sheerness and Chatham, and burnt English ships 
in the Thames and the Medway, the noiee of their cannon 
disturbing the quaking residents in the Trinity House, 
without, however, interrupting the revels of a licentious 
and frivolous Court, the diary, from the historical stand- 
point, retains undiminished interest. As a personal 
revelation, meanwhile, and in regard to the light it caste 
upon Restoration life and proceedings, the sixth volume 
may be held the most interesting and, in a sense, im- 
portant that has yet seen the light. We know of no 
work among the justly vaunted French memoirs and 
autobiographies that casts upon personal pa. 
and upon political and d tic life so brilliant a light 
of illumination. Pepys himself, we are sorry to say, 
thanks to the revelat: now first given to the world, 

seen in an eminently unfavourable aspect. Rarely, 
indeed, bas a moral dégringolade been more rapid or 


complete. His once famous “ oaths” are forgotten, or 
remembered only to be violated, and his lapses from 
rectitude seem to have been limited only by the absence 
of opportunities. In spite of his occasional aspirations 
after amendment, and his incidental qualms concerning 
his treatment of his wife, he etands confessed a shameless 
libertine. Especially numerous, in the present volume, 
are the cases in which a short line of dots shows that 
something has been omitted as too crude or licentious 
for repetition. Conjecture what can possibly have been 
omitted when the frankness of what is set down is taken 
into account will arise; but curiosity is indiscreet, and 
— well be left ungratified. In one case only—in 
which a story is told concerning Killigrew’s advice 
to the king to employ in his effairs a certain “ good, 
honest, able man’’ called Charles Stewart—are we Kirly 
puzzled to account for a display of what seems equeamish- 
ness on the part of the editor. See Dec, 10, 1666. So 
curiously polyglot are the most intimate of Pepys’s con- 
fessions, and so quaintly macaronic is his mixture of 
English, French, Spanish, and other Janguages, that the 
attempt to supply a meaning to some of his foreign 
phraseology is ost preposterous. The couple of 
fo a “ala esterve” which he ate with his wife on 
ay 12, 1667, in an “ugly street in Covent Garden,” may, 
however, pretty safely be enid to have been a /’estuve, 
that is, stewed. A phrase used on April 22 of the eame 
year seeme susceptible of an interpretation which is not 
supplied. Under this date Pepys writes, “ Thence home, 
and find the boy out of the house and office, and by-and- 
by comes in and hath been to Mercer's. I did pay 
his coat for him.” This last phrase does not mean, 
as might be supposed, that Pepys was moved to disc 
a domestic debt, but rather that he gave the boy a 
drubbing for his absence, or, in other words, dusted his 
jacket. “I'll pay thee,” in the North, still means “I 
will beat thee.” A terrible lack of gallantry and cou 
is owned, in characteristic style, under the date April 12, 
1667, when oy tells how, coming home, he finds the 
door left open by Luce, the cook-maid, “ which so vexed 
me that I did give ber a kick in our entry, and offerred 
a blow at ber, and was seen doing so by Sir W. Pen’s 
footboy, which did vex me to the heart, because I know 
he will be telling their family of it; though I did put on 
pane a very pleasant face to the boy, and spoke 
indly to him, as one without passion, so as it may be he 
might not think I was angry, but yet I was troubled at 
it. It is easily conceivable that Lord Braybrooke 


4 thought passages such as this below the dignity of his- 


tory when he omitted them from the early editions. It 
is these things precisely that assign the volumes their 
keenest interest and value to the student of human 
nature, and make their perusal continuous delight. It 
is edifying, no doubt, to hear of Charles IJ. among bis 
mistresses, chasing with wild outcries a butterfly, while 
the Dutch cannon are thundering in the Seduee. 
Other historians and satiriste tell us, however, things 
such as this. It is Pepys alone who, under the protection 
of his cipher, furnishes us with revelations from which 
Rousseau would have shrunk and at which Rétif would 
have blushed. Mr. Wheatiey'’s notes remain invaluable. 
His life has been, in part, a preparation for the task he 
now accomplishes. The illustrations to the volame 
include a portrait of Pepys, from a medallion; an en- 
of — | now in 
possession illon; and Evelyn's of 

Dutch fleet in the Medway. 

Kant Voar,’ by Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, which appears in the Fortnightly, is in some 
age a novelty, being a translation, by De. Alexander 
i 


Ne, of an article which appears eimultaneously in the 
German review Die Zukunft. tia, in fact, a vindication 
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the English writeras a monistic philosopher and founder of 
the ape theory, in which he is held to rank higher 
than his German rival, whose fame in Germany has to 
gome extent eclipsed his own. Mr, Nowell C, Smith, 
writing on ‘ Coleridge and his Critics,’ aims at supplying 
legomena to the life of the , and to illustrate the 
terary goasip of a byegone (sic) generation. ‘ The Case 
of Wagner,’ by Friedrich Nietzsche is a very elaborate 
and amusing work, partly rhapsody, partly extravaganzs. 
St. George Mivart writes very controversially upon 
‘Denominational Science,’ and Prof. Raleigh strongly 
eulogités the ‘ Tudor Translations’ of Mr. Henley, pub- 
lished by Mr, Nutt, to which we have ourselves frequently 
drawn attention. High praise is bestowed upon the 
prose style of North, with its “ picturesque, loose Saxon 
tax, and...... wealth of homely diction.” By these 
ings Milton, in his prose invective, was wont to profit. 
—In the Nineteenth Century Mr, Swinburne returns to 
the consideration of Thomas Heywood, with whose 
romantic and contemporary plays he deals, the historical 
and classical plays bav been dealt with in a previous 
paper, Mr. Swinburne’s opinions always comgnand 
— their justice cannot always, in the present 
case, tested without a reperusal of Heywood, a 
formidable, albeit not an unattractive, task. Of these 
plays Mr. Swinburne holds that “ the very hastiest and 
alig’ test. of them does credit to the author,” and that 
“ the best of them are to be counted among the genuine 
and imperishable treasures of English literature,” The 
Count de Calonne describes ‘The Romance of Leonardo 
da Vinci.’ This deals, of course, with the fair Mona 
Lisa Gherardini, the original of the famous Joconde of 
the Louyre, and of numerous other Jocondes, whose face 
can be traced in much of the painter's best work. In 
‘The Picture Sales of 1895,’ Mr. W. Roberts dwells upon 
the Romney cult of recent growth, saying that the prices 
commanded by Romney are enough to make his great 
rival and enemy, Sir Joshua, turn in his grave. Writing 
on ‘Americans and the Pan-Britannic Movement,’ Mr. 
J. Astley Cooper blows the trumpet loudly in bebalf of 
athleticiam.—A bold task is undertaken in the New 
Review by the Rev, T. E. Brown, who supplies what is 
practically an arraignment of Robert Burton, the ana- 
tomist of melancholy. With a portion of the article we 
agree, that in which it is said that Burton is best read 
in the original folios, and that hot press editions of him 
are not wanted, We boast no such familiarity with the 
book as enables us to appreciate the general condemna- 
tion. In ‘A Tropical Colony,’ Mr. F. Boyle declares 
that the idea that Europeans degenerate in tropical heat 
is mistaken, and points to the tenacity of life among 
things tropical as a proof that man will attain his highest 
development in the tropics. Under the head ‘ American 
Traits,) Mr. Martin Morris gives the first portion of 
an animated account of American life and methods,— 
Scribnes’s has @ reproduction of Clément - Bellenger’s 
very vigorous study ‘La Godilleuse’ (‘The Sculler’), as 
well asone of his portrait by Vierge, presenting a very 
unkempt individuality, ‘Country Clubs and Hunt Clubs 
in America’ presents a series of the most home-like 
seenes.with which American life supplies us. Mr, 
Robert Grant, in ‘The Case of Man,’ shows what are 
the views of the modern woman upon masculine pur- 
suits. ‘At ay by Mr. Henry van Dyke, is descriptive 
of existence in on Lake St. John, ‘A History of 
the last Quarter Century’ is continued.—A paper in 
Temple Bar on Montaigne deals in pleasantly gossiping 
fashion with the biographical revelations of this “ prince 


of egotists,” as he is styled. ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin’ 
is the title somewhat viciously bestowed upon a Persian 
kitten, ‘With Thomas Ingoldsby in Kent’ shows the 
connexion of Barham with the island 


of Sheppey.—The 


Pall Mall gives as frontiepiece a delightful reproduction 
of Greuze's enchanting picture ‘ Celeste.’ Judge O'Con- 
nor Morris continues his vigorous and most readable 
account of ‘ The Campaign of Trafalgar.’ Mr. Mallock’s 
— contribution, ‘Between Flesh and Spirit,’ has 
some beautiful illustrations. It is pleasant to linger with 
B, K. in the land ‘ Of Coot and Heron,’ and with Mr. Story 
‘In the Duke Country,’ with its fine pictures of Barden 
Towers and the picturesque windings of the Wharfe. In 
Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘ Evolution of Early Italian Art’ many 
fine pictures of Mantegna and others are given, This 
magazine maintains its high position.— Mr. James Platt 
gives, in the Gentleman's, a striking description of 
‘Chinese London and its Opium Dens.'—Chapman’s 
Magazine maintains its pre-eminence in prose fiction, 
with which we cannot deal.—In the English Illustrated 
Mr. Grant Allen oa some ‘ Moorland Idylis,’ the 
illustrations to which are very beautiful, ‘A Supersti- 
tion of the Month of September’ will interest folk- 
lorists. The extracts from Sully’s ‘ Memoirs’ are con- 
tinued. ‘The Sentinel of the St. Lawrence’ has descrip- 
tions and illustrations of Newfoundland.—An excellent 
number of Macmillan’s has articles on ‘The Nicaragua 
and Panama Canals,’ ‘John Zizka,’ and ‘A Night on the 
Heather,’—‘ Fables,’ by R. L. Stevenson, are concluded 
in Longman's. They constitute a rich mine of suggestion. 
‘ A Correspondent of White of Selborne,’ by Mrs. A. » 
depicts a worthy, little known to fame, called J 
Mulso.—There is in the Cornhill an interesting anti- 
quarian article entitled ‘Our Stone Crusaders.’ 


Pant XXIV. of Cassell's Gazetteer comprises Hallough- 
ton to Haughton, and has capital pictures of Hastings, 
Hatfield, Ham House, and Harlech.—Brewer’s De. 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, Part XIII., “Slugabed ” 
to “ Troubadours,” brings the new and greatly amended 
—e work wi measureable distance of com- 
pletion. 


Messrs. W, & A. K. Jonnston promise for November 
a new edition, in two volumes, of ‘ Heraldry, British 
and Foreign,’ by our contributor the Rev. John Wood- 
ward, of Montrose, The work, which is in a very limited 
edition, cannot but be of highest interest to all con- 
cerned in genealogical and heraldic pursuits, To the 
merits of the first edition we drew attention. 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
the such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second “Duplicate.” 

C, D. (‘ Popular Tales of the Germans ’).—Assigned 
to Beckford in Halkett and Laing’s ‘Dictionne’ of 
Se. and in Dyce Catalogue, 
i. 78. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Bvery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 


ATHEN &AU UM. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

PROF. DOWDEN’S NEW STUDIES in LITERATURE. 

The MIRROR of JUSTICES. 

ALLEN of BATH. 

CLUNI and its INFLUENCE. 

GILDER'S FIVE BOOKS of SONG. 

NEW NOVELS—Sir Robert's Fortune ; Not Coun! the Cost; Deb o’ 
Mally’s; At the Relton Arms; A baughter of the Marionis; The 
Master, of the Silver Sea. The Man of Seven Offers; Another 
Wicked Woman ; Always Wrong. 

RURAL LIFE. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The INSTITUTE of JOURNALISTS—‘‘ The STREEN "—PUBLISHER 
and TRANSLATOR—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—‘A 
HISTORY of the NEW TESTAMENT TIMES ’'—BODLEY—The 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CONFERENCE at BRUSSELS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

A Prehistoric Metropolis in Kent ; Astronomical Pp. 

FINE ARTS —<eningnee, Eastern Archwology ; Sei Portraits of 
R. L. Stevenson ossip. 

MUSIC— Educational Works; Greek Music; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane .E.C. 
M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS trom ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


SELECT 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
Books can be in London 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, ls. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 84, New Oxford-street, London. 


241, Brompton-road; and aeen Victoria-stmeet, B.C. 
(Mansion ‘House End. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1895, 
With the Index, 

Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d, Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for Aprit 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 2th, and JULY Sth, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY ‘of the EARL of BEACON SFIELD. Tale includes KBY8 to 
“VIVIAN GRBY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR ‘BNDYMION 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-lane, B.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOzES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
th, i and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of . GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C. } a Notes and Queries Office, Bream’ 
Chancery-lane. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 

CASES. Very Light and Strong. 
ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large om, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered = Fetenied Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, lt 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


“ Honest Water which — er Le | } r the mire.” 
Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under ene Warrant to Her Majesty 
Queen. 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s. ; or 6s. doz. 
. 35s. ; or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter- bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 
JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


BRAND'S 
FSSENCE 


OF BEEF 


AND OTHER 
SPECIALTIES FOR INVALIDS. 
PRICE LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION 
TO 
BRAND & CO, Mayfair, London. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. vit seer. 7, ‘95. 
CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. Each work complete in One Volume. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d each. 
| With Bdged Tools. | From One Generation to Another. 


The Slave of the Lamp. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
Feap. 8vo. — nenne: 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

lly Bawn. Mrs. Geoffre: Rossmoyne. ly 
Phyllis. | Airy tian. | Beauty's Daughters. | and other Tales. 
Pleasure and Grey Grie' Fait band Un 

BY HOLME LEE. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 

Against Wind and Tide. The Wortlebank Diary. Katberine’s Trial. 
Holt’s Basil Godfrey's Caprice. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward 
Kathie Brande. Warp and Woof. | Maude Talbot. The Beautiful Miss Barrington. 
Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. Country Stories. Ben Milner's Wooing. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Morning. Ww 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
ehalab : a Story Marshes. : Gaverocks. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Heaps of Money. | Matrimony. |NoNewThing. | Adrian Vidal. | Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
In that State of Life. | Penruddocke. | Morals and Mysteries. | Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Romantic Tales. | Domestic Stories. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. - each. 

Jane nye. The Professor, and Poems. Iz ette. 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey. The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
a0 “Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in Seven Volumes, crown 8vo. illustrated, 5s. each ; and the POCKET EDITION, 
with ‘Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each ; or the set of Seven Volumes, 
bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 
BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


a Da’ ters. Cranford, and other Tales. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Mary Barton, and other Tales. | Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Sylvia's Lovers. Rutb, and other Tales. 
*.* Also the POCKET EDITION, in Bight Volumes, small fca wt 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut . ls. 6d. 
Volume; or the set of Bight Volumes, bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s.; or the 


FLLUSTRATED BDITION, Seven Volumes, crown &vo. 3s. 6d. ea 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
and Wit and Humour. | Table Talk. Men, Women, and Books. 
The ‘own. itrestate’ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. | A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS BY ,POPULAR WRITERS, 
Vice Versa. Anstey. he Giant's Robe. By F. Anstey. | The Horse, and other Tales. 


J By H. Haggard. allen Idol. By F. ~ a By F stey. 
Bride’ from the Bush. By W By Anstey The Vagabonds. By Margaret L. Woods. 
Hornung. 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § Go. will be to send, post free on application, their Catalogue, containi 
a List of Is., Is, 6d., 28., éd., Novels, tejether with a large Ta 


ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


Printed C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, lane, B.C. and Publis 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream's buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C. 5 
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